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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


All other matters at home and abroad have sunk into 
insignificance in view of the situation in China. It 
would be no exaggeration to say that the thoughts of 


the world have been with the relief column under | 


Admiral Seymour, of which from the 11th to 24th June 
nothing had been heard, and the wildest rumours were 
abroad as to what had happened between Peking and 
Tien-tsin. To the anxiety for the Peking Europeans 
and for Admiral Seymour and his force was added 
a similar anxiety respecting the fate of Tien-tsin itself, 
which has not only been cut off from Peking but 
from the base at Taku since the taking of the forts on 
the 17th. Rear-Admiral Bruce indicated the situation 
in a telegram of the 24th from Taku in which he said 
that no action could possibly be taken to relieve Admiral 
Seymour because it was only known that he was cut off 
by Tien-tsin being invested, and that Tien-tsin had been 
fighting for its life ever since. Happily the suspense 
was in some degree lessened by a telegram on the 26th 
from the American Admiralij:Kempff at Taku to 
Washington, announcing that the allied relief force of 
some 3,000 men which had been fighting its way up to 
Tien-tsin reached there on the 23rd and this was subse- 
+ confirmed by a telegram from Rear-Admiral 
ruce. 


While the balance thus turned favourably for the 
Tien-tsin relief force, a glimmer of comfort was contained 
in the telegram as to the Peking relief column. It was 
said that this force was ten miles from Tien-tsin though 
surrounded and that the force that had relieved Tien-tsjn 
had immediately left to render it assistance. This is 
said to have been in response to an heliographic message 
from Admiral Seymour himself ‘‘ Position desperate : 
can only hold out two more days.” That would be 
until last Monday. With the exception of this news as 
to the heliograph message, practically the same reports 
as those in the above-mentioned telegrams were sent 
by the German officials at Chifu and Kiao-Chau with 
certain additional but not inconsistent details. The 
German Consul at Chifu not only spoke of Admiral 
Seymour as being at.a distance of about twelve miles 


from Tien-tsin hard pressed by Boxers and Chinese . 
troops but of his having the Ministers of the Powers 


This might mean that Seymour was on his way 
back to Tien-tsin having been in Peking: and the 
Governor of Kiao-Chau had already telegraphed that 
according to Chinese accounts: Admiral Seymour had 
arrived in Peking. A quite different account of the 
members of the legations is now given in despatches 
received by the French Government from the Consul- 
General at Shanghai and the Consul at Chifu. Accord- 
ing to them the members of the legations had left 
Peking under a Chinese escort marching in a northerly 
direction ; and in a Foreign Office telegram issued on 
Wednesday night the Commissioner of Customs at 
Tien-tsin is said to have received from the Inspector- 
General Sir R. Hart at Peking a note dated 19 June 
stating that the foreign legations had been desired to 
leave Peking within twenty-four hours. The suspense 
in regard to Admiral Seymour has been removed by 
telegrams received on Friday stating that his force was 
relieved between the 25th and 26th by a detachment 
consisting of four companies of Russians and an equal 
number of men of other nationalities ; and the Admiral 
is now at Tien-tsin. His losses were 4o killed and 
200 wounded. Nothing further can be said as to the 
Ministers of the Powers than that they were not with 
Admiral Seymour. 


Even the gravest things have their ridiculous side and 
it must be confessed that the element of humour is not 
wanting in the rivalry of the allies at Taku, especially of 
the Germans and Russians, each of whom in the absence 
of Admiral Seymour has had the opportunity of claiming 
that his own country rules the waves at that particular 
spot. According to the report of the German squadron 
commander, Captain Lans of the gunboat ‘“Iltis” 
‘‘was the soul of the undertaking,” and the German 
Emperor has given him the order pour le mérite. An 
equally selfcomplacent account was sent by the 
Russian officials, and the Tsar, like the Emperor, 
played up to it. The Americans had their turn: and 
the comment of the “‘ Temps” is marked by consider- 
able acidity. France has been more modest, and even 
Britain has apparently not made too much of the 
‘‘ Algerine,” but the ‘‘Temps” says ‘‘It is not well 
that the Tsar and the Emperor should attribute the 
capture of the forts to their own sailors, or that the 
American Senator Mr. Lodge should charge Russia 
with ambition while allowing that of the United States 
to be visible. As we must act in concert let us think 
and speak in concert.” But after all the German and 
the Russian navies are only just winning their laurels, 
and naturally, Britain: and France take these things 


» more modestly because they are more used to them. 
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The rise and growth of the German navy is a matter 
of such far-reaching importance that it is worth while 
to notice the influence that the operations at Taku may 
have on German naval ideas and projects. These 
operations have been described as the German navy’s 
‘* baptism of fire,” which will immensely stimulate the 
interest which the Emperor is constantly endeavouring 
to keep alive. They will help in the development of the 
marine force which is at present only in its infancy. It 
consists at present of three battalions, and two of 
them: have been ordered to China. Kiao-Chau is gar- 
risoned with the third battalion, and Sir J. Colomb, 
who complains that he cannot get the Government or 
the Admiralty to treat seriously his and the service 
members’ contentions that naval stations should not be 
garrisoned by the army, may cite the German views 
the next time he brings forward his theories. The 
‘*Times” Berlin correspondent points out the growth 
of the opinion that the German marines will one day 
enable the Germans to exercise as great an influence 
on other continents as in Europe. He quotes from the 
** Cologne Gazette” a demand for the increase of the 
marine force in East Asia. This journal insists that the 
necessity of supplying the place of the marines now 
being sent to China shall be made the occasion for the 
definitive increase of the marine infantry. 


With China to play with the evening papers might 
have spared us Thursday’s sensation about the immi- 
nent fall of Kumasi. The telegram which they made so 
much of had been published in the morning papers. It 
was from Colonel Willcocks who is in command of the 
relief expedition and was dated from Thabesu on the 
26th. He simply said that having written to the 
Governor of the Gold Coast, Kumasi, saying that troops 
would arrive at Bekwai on 20 June if possible, he had 
received a letter from him of 17 June in which Sir 
Frederic Hodgson said he would hold out till 20 June. 
Colonel Willcocks says nothing as to the danger of 
Kumasi although he was telegraphing on the 26th ; 
but he adds that the rivers were in flood and the troops 
could only move a few miles a day. It is clear that 
Kumasi need not necessarily fall on the 20th because 
the beleaguered Governor said he would hold out till 
then, when relief was promised him. 


The official war news of the week is mainly of 
importance as showing that the links in the chain which 
is being thrown around de Wet and the remainder of 
the Boers in the Orange River Colony are being joined 
and that the enemy in the meantime is active. Lord 
Roberts reports that General Ian Hamilton occupied 
Heidelberg on 23 June, General Buller having reached 
Standerton on the previous day. Bythis time therefore 
Hamilton’s and Buller’s forces should be in touch, and 
the closing in on the commandos which have held 
General Rundle at Senekal and jeopardised the line 
of comm@nications will immediately begin. General 
Clements''‘had an engagement on 24 June near Win- 
burg, where he had gone, Lord Roberts explains, to 
pick. up guns and supplies, preparatory to acting in 
combination with columns from Lindley, Heilbron, and 
Heidelberg. General Ian Hamilton has unfortunately 
been disabled by a broken collar-bone. His force is 
temporarily commanded by General Hunter, who has 
advanced from Heidelberg towards Frankfort without 
opposition. Lord Roberts reports a sharp engagement 
on the 26th seven miles from Senekal, in which the 
enemy were beaten off and their laager burnt after a 
loss of three killed and ten wounded on the British side. 
In the neighbourhood of Pretoria there has been a 
skirmish to the south-east with some Boer patrols, who 
were disposed of by Captain Anley, and to the north- 
east General Botha appears to be retiring. 


While we are awaiting the operations which it is 
hoped will dispose once and for all of the enemy south 
of the Vaal, the public has been scandalised by a long 
and circumstantial account from Mr. Burdett-Coutts 
in Wednesday’s ‘‘Times” of the treatment of the 
wounded. The Archbishop of Capetown who was 
responsible for similar allegations is reported to have 
discovered his mistake and apologised accordingly. 
Impartial inquiry alone can make it clear how far Mr. 
Burdett-Coutts’ statements are in accordance with the 
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facts. In the House of Commons on Thursday ‘Mr, 
Balfour said that both the Government and Lord 


Roberts are agreed that there should be an inquiry. In. 


any case we question the patriotism of spreading 
sensational charges and allegations of this nature in the 
public press. Any expression of dogmatic opinion on 
the issue on which the official inquiry will have to 
decide would be premature, but there is enough in the 
correspondence between Lord Roberts and the War 
Office to show that the allegations relate only to 
the limited area from Bloemfontein to Kroonstad. 
The next point is that Lord Roberts has a prima facie 
answer which commends itself to common sense, and 
only needs to be supported by facts; as to this Lord 
Roberts is confident that they will prove to be a com- 
plete explanation and defence. It will be well also to 
remember that Lord Roberts besides suggesting two 
medical men as members of the Inquiry Committee 
especially desires ‘‘ some men of sound common sense.” 

is requirement unfortunately would exclude Mr. 
Burdett-Coutts, even if his position were other than 
it is. 

Accounts of the sufferings of wounded soldiers are 
not to be lightly treated, but the competency of the 
observer is a very important element in estimating 
their real weight. Even such great surgeons as Mr. 
Treves have exaggerated the effect of wounds in the 


climate of South Africa. At a lecture before the Royal: 


Medical Society Mr. Treves stated that further experi- 
ence showed that in many cases operations which are 
considered necessary in England had been found 
unnecessary in South Africa, and that the probabilities 
of life were increased by simply leaving the patient’s 
wounds to cure themselves. Cne instance in particular 
he mentioned where a bullet passing through the intes- 
tinal convolutions had made eighteen several perfora- 
tions. The wounded man lay on the ground many 
hours without being removed ; and this really saved his 
life. If he had been moved sooner, as was shown in 


other instances, internal hemorrhage would have been 


set up and have proved fatal. its 
Dr. Warre’s lecture at the United Service Institution 


is a timely reminder to us, when the piping times of 


peace once more return, not to forget our Imperial 
responsibilities. The idea that public schools should 
co-operate in instilling the rudiments of the military 
art into boys is a good one. But we fear that the 
suggested programme is too complicated and elaborate 
to become workable. While its effect on those who 
become officers in the auxiliary forces must be good, 
we doubt whether such superficial knowledge — at 
best it can be no more—will be of much use to regulars. 
We cordially agree with Dr. Warre’s severe criticism 
on Sandhurst. But he might with advantage have 
touched upon the question of a military traifiing in the 
elementary schools. 


The scheme for the settlement in the Transvaal and 
the Orange River Colony, of Reservists and time-expired 
soldiers is undoubtedly plausible. People who remember 
but little Roman history remember the military colonists 
who supported the mother city in newly conquered and 
still hostile territories. The British soldier however is 
not an agriculturist as the Roman soldier was, and 
he is exposed to the strong temptation of realising 
his farm and stock and returning to city life with 
the proceeds. The case of the Ulster colonisation is 
more like the South African proposal than the ancient 
model, whatever the comparison may be worth. The 
settlement in Bechuanaland, which was not a success, 
the presence of locusts and the scarcity of water which 
limits natural fertility to a few favoured spots are 
somewhat discouraging considerations. But was there 
ever a colonisation scheme which was not intended to 
avoid all previous mistakes? And an Imperial Loan of 
five or even ten millions could do a great deal of irriga- 
tion as well as buy up much land company property 
which the companies would be glad to sell. There is 
also .available bor argument the Russian example of 
making government grants to soldiers who have served 
with the colours to induce them to become permanent 
settlers ; in Siberia for example, where an army corps is 
being mobilised apparently in view of Chinese compli- 
cations. 
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China and Africa naturally lend themselves to 
grandiose schemes of reconstruction. Removing 
capitals and planting military colonists is very Imperial 
no doubt. It was quite a matter of course in the 
empires that were cradled about the same time as the 
Chinese and the Egyptian States and even as modern 
as Constantinople itself, but hardly of sufficiently 
modern practice and precedent to enable an off-hand 
opinion to be given as to its wisdom in these days. 
The most recent actual example of something of the 
kind, though by no means analogous to the proposals 
to move the capital of the Transvaal from Pretoria to 
Johannesburg or of China from Peking to some other 
place in the China vastnesses, is the provision for 
making a new capital for the new Commonwealth of 
Australia which also is not yet fixed. Chinese and 
South African experts, however, are making known 
urbi et orbi that this new capital scheme is absolutely 
necessary in both these parts of the world, and the 
Berlin correspondent of the Paris edition of the ‘‘ New 
York Herald” asserts that he has authority for saying 
that the Powers have actually decided to make the 
demand in the case of China. 


Quite a ferment has been created among the 
Mohammedans of Upper India by a recent order of 
Government in the North-West Province which permits 
the use of the Nagri instead of the Persian character 
hitherto used for official purposes. It is not a question 
of language but merely of the written character. 
Persian was the character of the Mohammedan invaders 
of India and they imposed it on the country for all 
official proceedings. It is now very largely used by all 
classes and for all purposes. Ndagri is the character of 
the Hindus and is generally employed by them for 
private business and religious writings. Mohammedans 
are not usually familiar with it and find in the present 
measure the first steps to an attempt to oust them from 
official employment. Their grievance is both’ senti- 
mental and material, for the new decree appears to them 
as a visible and substantial triumph for the rival 
religion. The old system has worked well enough for 

e centuries and there was no pressing occasion for 
the change. Already malignant theories are abroad 
that a Machiavellian Government has thrown down this 
bone of contention in order to destroy the combination 
of the two parties in their opposition to its plague 
cules. That such a suggestion should be made is itself 
a sign of the danger of meddling in matters which a 
prudent ruler would leave alone. 


India is not yet free from a period of intense anxiety, 
though the painful tension of the last fortnight has 
relaxed. The monsoon, whose commencement was 
late and weak, stopped short in its progress up the 
west coast,and at one time looked as if it might spend 
its energy in Equatorial Africa whence more vigorous 
developments were reported. At last however it has 
broken in earnest on both sides of the peninsula, 
though the eastern coasts whith need it least seem to 
have received the strongest current. All will now 
depend on its steady progress in Bombay and the 
Deccan. The present downfall should be sufficient to 
start agricultural operations in the distressed districts, 
replenish the water supply and provide fodder for the 
famishing cattle. Private advices are more favourable 
than the guarded official reports. Any further failure 
sow would ‘involve consequences which it is appalling 
to contemplate. The demand for charitable aid has in 
no way abated. It is at this crisis that private charity 
can be most useful and most effective. 


The new Italian Cabinet is a coalition formed: by 
several members of General Pelloux’ Ministry and by a 

eater number of the Opposition in which the moderate 

iberal element is the stronger. Signor Saracco, the 
Premier, is over eighty years of age and this’ almost of 
itself implies that the repressive measures against the 
xtreme parties proposed by General Pelloux are to be 
pursued, if at all, with less rigour. Moreover Signor 
Valla, a member of the extreme left, has been selécted’ 
as the President of the Chamber. This success of the 
Socialists raises a question which is by far the most 
tmportant of Italian* questions and of world-wide 
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interest : the attitude of the Vatican towards the State. 
The Conservative party is hampered in its resistance to 
the subversive and revolutionary elements by the per- 
sistent refusal of the Vatican to abandon the policy that 
neither as electors nor elected are Catholics to take part 
in the formation of the Legislature. Conservatives in 
their alarm have professed to translate the non expedit 
of the Vatican into something less than a prohibition in 
order that by the aid of the clericals the strong centre 

arty might be formed which is so desirable for Italy. 

ut the ‘‘ Osservatore Romano ” has effectually extin- 
guished this idea with the déclaration that the recogni- 
tion of the inviolable rights of the Church is a necessary 
antecedent condition. This principle in fact is now 
almost regarded as of faith. 


The report of the Special Committee of the Incor- 
porated Law Society is eloquent of the influence of Sir 
George Lewis’ resignation on the committee. It is 
now prepared to recommend that the Society should 
not merely act by communicating with the Public 
Prosecutor or by assisting the aggrieved party at the 
expense of the Society but should itself prosecute at 
its own expense. The framers of the report however 
ought to have dealt more strenuously with the ‘‘ bank- 
ing” evil and not contented themselves with the colour- 
less observation that it is important for solicitors to 
remember that they are not bankers, and so should not 
make use of their clients’ money in their hands. Their 
clients too might often with advantage dispense with 
their services and should invest their monies them- 
selves on the advices either of their banker or con- 
sulting stockbroker. It is absurd that such a vast 
proportion of investing business should have drifted 
into the hands of solicitors. For the rest the recom- 
mendations embodied in the report are simply the 
commonplaces of reform as to which everybody whether 


outside or inside the profession has been for long 


agreed. 


Congratulations upon the success of its new loan 
were the order of the day at the last meeting of the 
London County Council, and members aired their 
financial views with the assurance of amateurs. One 
prominent Radical said that as the Council did not 
enjoy the support of the Government, it was extremely 
satisfactory to know that it stood well with the citizens 
of London. He appeared to regard the large subscrip- 
tion to the loan as a vote of confidence in the Radical 
Council and a rebuff to the Government, which has the 
misfortune not to be a political supporter of the Council. 
The citizens of London will be surprised to learn that 
their reliance upon themselves and the rateable value of 
London could be mistaken for a political manifesto. 
But Progressive County Councillors import ‘‘ party” 
into everything. Even a proposal to grant the use of 
a room for an armoury to members of the staff, who 
desire to form a company of Volunteers, was-made a 
question of high politics, and the text for denunciations 
of khaki fever and militarism. The wish to be a com- 
petent defender of one’s country seems a rank offence 
in the eyes of some of our Progressive friends. 


As it is permissible to draw such deduction as one 
pleases from statistics, we do not know why we should 
not suggest several inferences from the British Museum 
Blue Book’s record of visitors and readers of the past 
year in comparison with those of 1898. It is curious that 
while the visitors to the general collection at Bloomsbury 
and the Natural History collection at South Kensington 
were more numerous in 1899 than 1808, the students in 
the reading room were fewer. We know that pub- 
lishers are complaining that the public will only read 
books about the war. Can it be that the same cause 
has affected the reading in the Museum? The explana- 
tion of the increase in the visitors to the collections 
seems inevitable. The war has kindled curiosity as to the 
products of strange lands. Passing from inference to 
facts which have a bearing on the Museum Bill, for 
which Mr. Balfour is not going to give facilities, we find 
inter alia that during the year 3,974 volumes of news- 
papers were bound and 223,941 ‘single riumbers of 3,483 
newspapers were received. Other interesting facts are 
that 48,579 pamphlets and $ets of periodicals relating 
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to the French Revolution have been arranged and 


bound ; and that the printing of the catalogue of printed 
books which was begun in 1881 is now almost complete. 


The scientific results of the Borchgrevink-Newnes 
Antarctic expedition of 1898-9 of which the explorer 
gave an account at the Royal Geographical Society 
are too recondite for the ordinary man. But every- 
body is interested in knowing that Mr. Borchgrevink 
has reached 78° 50’ the furthest point south ever trod 
by human foot. That appeals to the sense of mystery ; 
aad then in such strange places there must be strange 
adventures. Like Desdemona the audience at the 
Geographical Society took its fill of moving accidents 
amidst ice and snow mountains and seas, in incredibly 
low temperatures and incredibly high gales, of the 
men who first wintered in Antarctic land. It appears 
we may mark now a Duke of York Island on our maps 
and a Geikie Land rich in minerals—an out of the way 
place on the supposition that natural products are for 
the service of man. We appreciate Mr. Borchgrevink’s 
remarks on the value of the dog in Antarctic expedi- 
tions as a companion taking men out of themselves and 
the practical troubles of the moment, more than his 
approximating the magnetic pole at lat. 73.20° S. and 
31.46° E. It is also a comprehensible statement 
that the ice barrier has been broken ‘through since Sir 
George Clarke Ross’ time to the extent of about 
36 miles and that Mr. Borchgrevink or another may 
yet penetrate into the continent itself. 


Lady Wimborne is very enterprising in her endea- 
vours to make capital out of ‘‘ the Church Crisis.” We 
read in the ‘‘ Times” of Wednesday last that ‘‘ Lady 
Wimborne held a reception (after dinner). Short 
addresses on the Crisis in the Church were delivered by 
the Bishop of Worcester and Dr. Wace, and a concert 
was held afterwards.” Political sympathisers have 
often winced at the Primrose League device of sand- 
wiching serious politics (or at least what is intended as 
serious politics) between a tea and a concert, but these 
Protestant politicians have no objection to sandwiching 
religion and the gravest of Church questions between a 
concert and a dinner. They are determined not to be 
out-done by the wirepullers of party politics, even in their 
least attractive developments. It is deplorable that one 
of our Bishops could be found to grace a function that 
disgraced the Church. . 


The tone on the Stock Exchange has been, consider- 
ing all things, remarkably steady. The panic-mongers 
in the daily and evening press did their best to spread 
alarm regarding the Chinese crisis, but without serious 
effect. The funding of the Brazilian debt and the more 
conscientious administration of the finances have at last 
told upon the rate of Brazilian exchange, which has 
risen somewhat sharply to 11d., and in consequence all 
Brazilian securities have risen 1 to 1} per cent., the 
funding Ioan being quoted at 88}. The improvement 
in the prospects of silver has caused a demand ‘for 
Mexican railway issues. The news of the relief of 
Tien-tsin and the safety of Admiral Seymour seemed to 
have a greater effect in Wall Street than in Capel 
Court, for on Thursday American rails ruse all round 
in New York, and on Friday morning London answered 
to the call. The Australian mining market has been 
the firmest, Lake Views rising two points, though 
whether this was due to intrinsic merits or to the vary- 
ing fortune of the war between bears and bulls, it is 
impossible to say. 


South African mines continue firm, but it is evident 
that for the present no great activity can be looked for. 
The support from the Continent which the wiseacres 
foretold has not been forthcoming, and the British 
public are waiting for a lead. The fact is until the 
mines are in a position again to produce, confidence will 
not be entirely restored. The Bill to authorise trustee 
investments in Colonial Government Securities is in 
print and will doubtless be passed into law. These 


securities, some bearing interest at 3 per cent. and 
uoted in the region of {g0, yield a rate of interest 
at for many years past has not been at the disposal 
of ‘trust funds.” Consols closed yesterday 1004. 
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THE CHINESE CRISIS FROM WITHIN. 


GFARELED by the suddenness and violence of the 
present outbreak in China, people naturally ask 
what are its mainsprings. It is anti-foreign, obviously. 

Is it racial in character or political ? Mission stations 
and Christian converts have been the chief sufferers. | 
Is it an expression, then, of religious antipathy ? or have 
Christians come in for the worst knocks because of 
their foreign associations, or simply because they stood 
in the way? One who had had exceptional oppor- 
tunities of perceiving the inner working of Chinese 

litics was wont to demur, when asked to record his 

impressions, that the perpetual obligation to explain 

facts and allusions by the light of Chinese character- 

istics rendered the task encyclopedic. A like difficulty 
stands in the way of any attempt to explain simply and 
tersely the origin of the so-called Boxer movement in 

China, to-day. Primarily, no doubt, it is anti-foreign = 
the inclination to ‘‘’eave ’alf a brick” at a stranger is. 
not confined to the North of England. But objection 

to foreigners ¢e/s gue would not have found spontaneous 
expression in such a movement as that which has 

taken Europe by surprise. Lay residents in the 

East are apt to characterise these outbreaks as. 
anti-missionary. Missionaries insist that they are 

anti-foreign. There is probably this much of truth 
in both propositions—that the merchant is the least, 

and the missionary the most, disliked. The Chinese are 
born traders, and comprehend the motive of the man who 
comes from afar to buy and sell. But they are, also, of all 

nations in the world the most indifferent on the subject 

of religion. Sir Thomas Wade even denied that they 

had any religion; he would only allow them a cult— 
the so-called worship of ancestors. But it is well to 

note that they hold by that cult with a depth and 
unanimity and fixity of reverence that will bear com- 

parison with any similar feelings entertained by any 

other nation for the peculiar creed it may affect; and 

it has been strongly contended that the attitude of 
hostility towards this cult which has been adopted 
by the Churches is a chief cause of the hostility 

that Christianity encounters among the Chinese. It 
is not his affection for Buddhism, writes a dis- 
tinguished missionary, which offers the chief obstacle. 
to a Chinaman’s acceptance of Christianity ; it is when 
he is asked to abandon the Worship of Ancestors that 
what may be called the great religious instinct of his 
soul is wounded and scandalised. Yet this has for two 
hundred years been a cardinal requirement of mission- 
aries of all denominations ; and dispassionate observers 
argue that they have, in so doing, erected an almost. 
insuperable barrier against themselves. But there are 
other causes at work. It has been said that the pre- 
tensions to the acquisition of land put forward. by 
Roman Catholic missionaries, aggravated by preten- 
sions to a protectorate over their converts, were largely 
responsible for the outbreaks that culminated thirty 
years ago in the so-called Massacre of Tien-tsin. It 
would be difficult to explain within moderate limits. 
the nature and extent of the irritation which these 
causes excite; but some impression may be derived 

from a declaration, which was made eight years ago, 
that ‘‘ every missionary in every part of China is an 

element of more or less disturbance in the civil affairs 
of his neighbourhood.” And that was a missionary’s 

verdict on the situation. A circular which Prince Kung 
addressed to the Foreign Legations in Peking after the 
outbreak in 1870 enumerated also a tendency to enrol 
bad characters as converts, as well asa pretension to use 
the insignia of official rank, as other causes of vexation; 
and it is not a little remarkable that the French 
Minister has just elevated that pretension into a claim, 
and obtained its recognition by Imperial decree. A 
Roman Catholic bishop now ranks with a Chinese Gover- 
nor of a province, and a foreign priest in charge of a cure 
with a magistrate, rights of access and negotiation on 
matters connected with the Church being involved. 

The question whether Anglican missionaries should 
claim to avail themselves of the privilege was con- 
sidered by H.M. Government and decided, with the 
assent of the Archbishop of Canterbury, in an adverse 
sense. But the Chinese do not discriminate nicely. Alk 
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causes of irritation are heaped together, and all 
foreigners suffer alike in an outbreak such as this. 

There is a tendency in Paris, we are told, to attribute 

the trouble to the seizure of Kiaochow by Germany, and 
to the subsequent attempt of Italy to obtain a footing at 
San-mun. Doubtless these causes have been operative ; 
though neither they nor others stand alone. The 
hostility which has been manifested against the French 
in Yunnan is not due to German action at Kiaochow, 
though it may be a phase of a general movement which 
the action of Germany has helped to inspire ; and it 
would be more exact, probably, to argue that the 
defeat, rather than the proffer, of the.Italian demand 
helped to bring it to a head. The anti-foreign party 
—who had chafed under the humiliation of defeat by 
Japan and successive exactions beginning with the 
‘**leases” of Kiaochow and Port Arthur and running 
through a gamut of industrial concessions—pointed to 
the collapse of Italy’s pretension as evidence that so 
it would be with all foreigners, if China would show 
a bold front. General Tung Fuh-siang asked nothing 
better than to be allowed to sweep foreigners into 
the sea, and Prince Tuan assured the Empress that 
his Manchus and Bannermen would be able to put 
down any attempt at revolt by Chinese who were mis- 
guided enough to hold forthe Emperor and reform. It 
may have been an instinct of self-preservation which 
caused the Empress to throw herself into the hands of 
the reactionary party, at first. Some maintain that she 
was really not ill disposed to progress, at heart, and 
point to edicts in favour.of railways and mines which she 
issued, thirteen years ago, at the instance of Li Hung- 
chang. Others contend, with much appearance of 
truth, that she is influenced really by personal vanity 
and greed; and that, to feed the tide which makes for 
power, she will be progressive or conservative at an 
hour’s notice. She has had the electric light laid on in 
the Palace, and suffers various ‘innovations undreamed 
of years ago. But tolerance of novelties is not admini- 
strative reform ; and it is in reform—not only executive 
but administrative, not only fiscal but financial, and 
not only legal but judicial—that the only hope for 
China as a nation has lain. Causes act and react. 
The very weakness and venality of the magistracy is 
‘ne reason why the protection extended by missionaries 
to their converts causes so much irritation. No one 
suspects favouritism if a case is decided in favour of a 
Jew at Bow Street or Westminster, because the English 
magistracy is strong and above suspicion. The remedy 
consists in giving the Chinese magistrate also an 
efficient police force and a sufficient salary to enable 
him to be clean-handed. But towards such reforms the 
Empress has never shown any proclivity at all. On 
the contrary, ‘‘the canker-worm of corruption ”’—to 
quote a recent writer in the ‘‘Tientsin Times ”— 
‘* waxes fatter than ever in the Palace, and not one 
genuine impulse or aspiration after right or advance- 
ment has illuminated the craftiness of her ambition.” 
Herein lay the hopelessness of the situation. It 
is in this, as we remarked on a former occa- 
sion, that China is differentiated so materially from 
Japan. Her ruling classes -have shown no evidence 
of capacity to adapt themselves to the new conditions 
which foreign intercourse has imposed. There is no 
indication of a perception of the magnitude of the forces 
at work. We may feel a certain sympathy for people 
who are invited to change the crystallised habits of 
ages, and are invited to do so in language and by 
‘methods not always free from aggravation. But con- 
ciliation has been tried and failed, and this final outbreak 
-of resistance leaves no alternative but insistence. It 
may indeed, from this point of view, prove a blessing in 
disguise. 

The plea of the Viceroy of Yunnan, that he has orders 
from Peking not to protect foreigners against popular 
attack, is consistent with the tacit sympathy which the 
Palace has extended to the Boxers in Shantung. _Irri- 
‘tated by political grievances, the fossilised products 
of a fossil system have taken advantage of popular 
grievances to work up a comprehensive anti-foreign 
amovement which they appear to have hoped would end 
in a Sicilian Vespers, leaving the soil of China once 
more free from the foreign taint. That it was 


so prepared is proved, if proof were wanting, by 
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the remarkable letter in the ‘‘North China Herald” 
of 16 May, and referred to by Mr. Geo. Jamieson in the 
‘*Times ” of Thursday, which discloses the whole plot. 
The writer, who is a Chinese behind the scenes, evi- 
dently, at Peking, declares the existence of ‘‘a great 
secret scheme having for its aim to crush all foreigners 
in China and wrest back the territories ‘leased’ to 
them.” The Empress Dowager, Prince Ching (late Pre- 
sident of the Tsung-li-Yamen and Commandant of the 
Peking Field Force), Prince Tuan (father of the newly- 
selected heir-apparent and Commandant of the so-called 
Husheng Corps), Li Ping-heng (now acting as High 
Commissioner to the Yangtsze region), Kang Yi (the 
chief instigator of the Reform persecution and Com- 
mandant of the Imperial Guards) are named among the 
leaders. The 72,000 men whom the conspirators had 
at their disposal were to form the nucleus of the ‘‘ Army 
of the Avengers” whilst the Boxers were counted on 
as auxiliaries in the great fight—‘‘which was more 
imminent than foreigners in Peking or elsewhere 
dreamed.” All the Chinese among the upper classes 
in Peking knew this, and ‘‘ some who count foreigners 
among their friends had ” (the writer affirms) ‘‘ warned 
them, but had, to his knowledge, been rather laughed 
at than thanked for their pains.” The significance 
of such a prediction written at least five weeks 
before the event cannot be overrated, and may serve 
to destroy any lingering chance of condonation if such 
had remained. Such ignorance of the forces that they 
were about to provoke may seem incredible, but the 
evidence of deliberation cannot be ignored. 


AMERICAN POLITICS. 


WE do not want a Kansas City Convention to tell us 

that Mr. Bryan will be the Democratic candidate 
for the Presidency ; therefore, his views as set out in this 
month’s ‘‘ North American Review” may be taken as 
the Democratic policy. With the adoption of Mr. 
Mcixinley at Philadelphia and the enthusiastic reception 
accorded to the Republican platform we are also left 
in no doubt as to the intentions of the party in power ; 
and the issues of next November’s elections may be 
taken as laid down with as much clearness as party 
interests will permit. As we stated last week, the 
Republican pronouncement of policy will be regarded 
as less offensive in this country than at one time we 
had reason to fear, and as many philo-Americans fore- 
boded. To the rapid success of Lord Roberts we must 
attribute the extremely mild and ineffectual character 
of Republican references to the war in South Africa. 
The citizens of other States, who have been brought 
up to believe that the American claimed to interest 
himself with American affairs alone, may well inquire 
why American politicians should desire to interfere in 
a matter with which they have no concern, but to put 
such questions is to ignore the conditions of American 
politics, and we may be thankful that while the plati- 
tudes of the Republican platform must make foreigners 
smile, they do not infringe the ordinary decencies of 
international intercourse. 

The most astonishing feature about the Philadelphia 
Convention is not the policy it advocates but the 
unanimity and enthusiasm of its proceedings. We 
believe it to be the only occasion in the history of 
such gatherings, except on the occasion of Grant’s first 
nomination, when the candidate was adopted by every 
vote. It is very difficult to discover in the political 
career of Mr. McKinley causes adequate to account not 
only for so remarkable an outburst of enthusiasm 
but for any enthusiasm at all, yet we must adopt the 
aphorism of Horace as substantially applying to politics 
and assume that the candidate who finds himself in this 
position has known in an exceptional manner how to 
combine the useful with the agreeable. While by his 


foreign policy he has tickled the vanity of the American 


people, he has made himself extremely useful to the 
Republican. “‘ politicians” (Americané) and to all men 
or combinations of men who thrive by their retention 
of power. If these eminent qualifications for high office 
be once admitted (and we own that it is extremely 
difficult for the impartial observer to deny them to the 
President) the rapturous enthusiasm of the Republican 
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Caucus over the man of their choice is easily under- 
stood. Mr. McKinley has proved himself a master in 
the art of soothing rhetoric and when the campaign 
has once opened, we shall doubtless have a repetition 
of the platitudes with which the American elector has 
been diligently fed ever since the inauguration 
of the foreign policy with which Mr. McKinley’s 
name will be principally associated and which we 
are told ‘‘has elevated and extended the influence 
of the American nation.” With the exception of 
the record of the navy, it is difficult for us to un- 
derstand in what sense the word “elevate” is em- 
ployed. To the impartial observer the Republican 
record during the past four years seems to be one of a 
cynical betrayal of pledges and violation of good faith. 
It leaves the United States saddled with acquisitions 
of territory scattered over two oceans, immense 
portions of which are not yet reduced even to the 
semblance of acquiescence in their rule, and it has 
rendered increasingly difficult for them the logical 
defence of the Monroe Doctrine, whenever it may be the 
interest of some European Power to question it. As 
for Mr. McKinley’s own part in this policy, it has con- 
sisted in swelling pronouncements which events have 
completely and invariably falsified. The promise of free 
trade to the Porto Ricans and its subsequent with- 
drawal, owing to the threats of Republican producers of 
sugar and tobacco, is no very hopeful foretaste of 
American administration. In Cuba matters are no 
better; the postal scandals there are yet by no means 
fully investigated, but enough has come out since the 
arrest of Neeley to justify Senator Hall’s description of 
the system there in force, since it was “‘ liberated ” from 
the Spaniards, as ‘‘ a carnival of fraud and corruption.” 

But it is the Philippine episode which is likely to 
gee the most serious stumbling block in the way of 

epublican success. The orator who can satisfactorily 
extract credit for the Republican party from their record 
here must be more than commonly adept in the art of 

litical pseudology. By far the most effective part of 

r. Bryan’s indictment in the ‘‘ North American 
Review ” is to be found in his analysis of the Philippine 
record of the President and his party. Asin the matter 
of Porto Rico, Mr. McKinley has endeavoured to throw 
all responsibility on the Senate. To those who have 
followed the President’s career there is nothing in 
this unheroic attitude to bely his record. But the 
Republican Senate has done nothing to improve upon 
the policy or want of policy of the Republican President, 
and if the Filipinos are to abandon the struggle, they do 
so trusting to nothing but some vague and impalpable 
resolutions of that body which bind them to nothing. | It 
is true that the new head of the Philippine Commission 
bids them rely on the ‘‘ generosity” of the American 
people but, with the example of Porto Rico before 
them, we have grave doubts if that nebulous prospect 
will induce them to come out of their swamps: and 
embrace their deliverers. As Mr. Bryan points out, the 
nearest approach to a declaration of policy by the 
‘ Republican party is contained in the Bill brought into 
the Senate by Senator Spooner, which would enact that 
when the insurrection is repressed, the government of 
the islands shall be vested in persons and exercised in a 
manner ‘‘ approved by the President” with the view of 
**maintaining and protecting the inhabitants of said 
islands in the free enjoyment of: their liberty, 
property and religion.” As a declaration of policy, 
this shows the same cowardice and incapacity to 
take a straight line which have distinguished Mr. 
McKinley all through and the Bill is avowedly 
brought forward to give his policy the stamp of 
Senatorial approval. As long ago as February 1899 
he announced to the world that ‘‘the whole subject 
is now with Congress and Congress is the voice, the 
conscience and the judgment of the American people.” 
In his last annual Message he declared that ‘‘The 
future government of the Philippines rests with the 
Congress of the United States. Few graver responsi- 
bilities have ever been confided to us.” But both 
Senate and President still shirk the issue. They refuse 
to face the logical dilemma before them. Either the 
Filipinos are citizens of the United States or they are sub- 
jects. If the former they are entitled to the privileges of 
citizenship, including free trade in labour and commo- 
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Pities, if the latter, the fundamental doctrines .of the 
Declaration of Independence go by the board. -Mr. 
Bryan calls in aid more recent and less general declara- 
tions. He quotes the solemn pronouncement of Con- 
gress that ‘‘ the Cubans are and of right ought to be 
free” and Admiral Dewey’s dictum that ‘‘ the Filipinos 
are far more capable of self-government than the 
Cubans.” On the whole of this issue Mr. Bryan clearly 
has a very formidable indictment to prefer against his. 
opponent, but we await with interest a clear statement 
as to the policy likely to be pursued by his own party 
in case of victory. 

When we turn to other matters dealt with by Mr. 
Bryan and likely to figure in the coming contest, that 
of Trusts bulks most largely. The Democratic attack 
is doubtless justified by a huge and growing scandal, 
but it is unfortunate for them that recent revelations of 
the connexion between Tammany and the Ice Trust 
will spoil the effect of their eloquence at all events in 
New York State. Neither has the party in Congress 
presented any definite measure for dealing with the 
abuses in question. They have allowed the Republicans 
to bring forward proposals which may not become law 
and may not be seriously intended to become law but 
at all events they enable Republicans to talk as loudly 
as the Democrats about the evils of such monopolies and 
their own efforts to check them. Looking at the whole 
discussion and the record in Congress of both parties, it 
is insincere and purposeless, but of the two there can be 
no doubt that the Republicans for various reasons are 
the capitalists’ friends and Mr. Bryan may make a good 
deal of this as he did before. 

The best point which the Republicans are likely 
to make against Mr. Bryan’s declaration is his 
obstinate reiteration of the Chicago platform of a 
bimetallic currency at the ratio of 16 to 1. In this 
we see strong evidence of Mr. Bryan’s sincerity, for 
amore damaging attitude for his own party he could 
not have taken up. In prosperous times like the pre- 
sent the reiteration of so revolutionary a proposal 
instead of a vague bimetallic pronouncement will lose 
him a large number of votes. Unless the plat- 
form considerably waters down the candidate’s en- 
thusiasm in this respect, his cause may suffer irretriev- 
ably. The only achievement the present Congress can 
boast is the passing of a gold-standard Act which, 
dictated by no lofty motives, will appeal to the moneyed 
classes ; and the experience of the last election shows 
that a campaign conducted under present conditions 
against their united influences is almost certainly fore- 
doomed to failure. 


THE CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE AND 
CUSTOMS UNION. 


Shane fourth Congress of Chambers of Commerce of 
the Empire, whose labours were brought to a 
close yesterday, entrusted itself with a task, whose 
importance it would be hard to overrate. Numerous 
subjects were handled, but there was one subject 
which transcended all.the others put together in 
vital importance ; it rightly occupied the greater part of 
the Congress’ time, and aroused by far the greatest 
amount of interest: the subject was the project for 
an Imperial Customs Union. Unfortunately, but in- 
evitably, the subject also aroused a vast amount of 
prejudice and produced, from a few delegates, a flood 
of Cobdenite rhetoric, based upon out-of-date facts and 
worn-out arguments, which should have been decently 
buried years ago. There was almost a note of pathos 
in the speeches of the gentlemen from Manchester ; for 
it was appropriately from that ancient home of the 
faith that the opposition to the Customs Union reso- 
lutions proceeded. Happily however, their polemics 
were indignantly repudiated, not only by every 
one of the Colonial delegates who spoke upon the 
subject, but also by not a few of the representa- 
tives of English Chambers. And this circumstance 
is as noteworthy as it is gratifying. But a few years 
ago the mention of Fair Trade or Preferential Trade 
was scouted in this country by all except a very few 
thinkers ; and the bare utterance of the word Protec- 
tion sufficed to reduce any audience which considered 
itself representative of British industry or politics to a 
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_condition bordering upon hysteria. The newspaper 


reports of this week’s proceedings at Fishmongers’ 
Hall give hardly the faintest notion of the atmosphere 
which pervaded the discussions. It was necessary to 
be present in the Hall in order to gauge the change 
which has already come over the representatives of this 
country’s industry. Rhetorical periods about the glories 
of Free Trade and the purchase of everything in the 
cheapest market, which would, ten, if not five years 
ago, have raised outbursts of ecstatic cheering, this 
week fell absolutely flat, and, save for a belated voice 
here and there, were received in chilling silence. On 
the other hand, any reference to the dangers threaten- 
ing British industry, to the need for the various parts 
of the Empire to cement themselves together and, as 
one delegate expressed it, to stand shoulder to shoulder 
in matters of trade as well as in matters of warfare, 
evoked loud and significant applause. 

Perhaps nothing was more significant of the change 
in economic thought than the curious attitude of the 
two Ministers of the Crown who attended at Fish- 
mongers’ Hall. Mr. Chamberlain was not present. At 
the last Congress, in 1896, he opened the proceedings 
by a speech in which he gave active encouragement to 
the project for a Customs Union. But four years ago 
the process of education had not got far enough 
to produce a unanimous response to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
invitation. The enemy gathered itself together and 
poured out the vials of its wrath upon the Secretary 
for the Colonies, and there is reason to believe that 
Mr. Chamberlain became not a little frightened at his 
temerity. Whatever the reason, he stayed away from 
the Congress altogether this time. Lord Selborne 
represented him. And Lord Selborne, in his opening 
address, studiously avoided all mention of the Customs 
Union, notwithstanding that it was the main point of 
interest which had drawn the delegates to London from 
the ends of the earth. This lack of reference to prefe- 
rential trade was disappointing, but it bears a con- 
struction not altogether unfavourable. Four years ago 
the matter was left with the Colonies. The Congress 
had passed a resolution representing to Her Majesty’s 
Government ‘‘ that if the suggestion [for closer com- 
mercial relations] should be made on behalf of the 
Colonies, or some of them, it would be right and 
expedient to promote such consideration, and the 
formation of some practical plan, by summoning an 
Imperial Conference” to consider the matter. It was 
not incumbent therefore upon the representative of 
Her Majesty’s Government to reopen the subject in his 
address : his official part was to wait for any action the 
colonial delegates of the Congress might please to 
take. Lord Selborne’s negative attitude was therefore 
diplomatically ‘‘ correct.” On Wednesday Mr. Ritchie 
came down to the Congress and he was less fortunate 
than his colleague of the Colonial Office. He appeared 
in the middle of the discussion upon the Customs 
Union, and ‘though the debate ceased upon his entry, 
in order to make way for the interlude of his speech, 
the spirit of the place was too much for Mr. Ritchie’s 
nena of mind. He referred to the preference Canada 

ad granted, and to the like concession anticipated 
from Australia, and then committed himself to the hope 
that ‘this was only the beginning of some closer com- 
mercial connexion.” The cheers which greeted this 
pronouncement should have put Mr. Ritchie upon his 
guard; but they did not do so immediately. On the 
contrary, he proceeded to state his conviction that ‘‘ the 
days of the strict Manchester Free Trade School were 
passing away.” And again the cheers poured forth. 
After he had finished his speech, the discussion upon the 
Customs Union began again. And then Mr. Ritchie 
got seriously frightened. He rose to tell the meeting of 
his fear lest his remarks should be interpreted into a 
support of ‘‘some proposal for putijng a 5 per cent. 
duty on goods imported from foreign countries.” And 
that, said Mr. Ritchie, was the last thing he should be 
repared to advocate. Thus did the President of the 
ard of Trade reveal the nebulous and tremulous state 
of mind—the “ animula vagula” of Her Majesty’s 
Government. The Government sees the thing coming, 
and yet is afraid to commit itself. It is consoling how- 
ever to see that it is equally afraid to commit itself to 
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The fear of offending the Cobdenite fetish apparently 
communicated itself to the Congress also. As a result 
of the discussions the various resolutions in favour 
of establishing a Customs Union, as also the ‘‘ Cheap” 
resolution of the Manchester Chamber, were with- 
drawn, and, after conference, superseded by a resolu- 
tion in the following terms :—‘‘ That this Congress 
urges upon Her Majesty’s Government the appoint- 
ment by them of a Royal Commission, composed of 
representatives of Great Britain, and of the Colonies 
and India, to consider the possibilities of increasing and 
strengthening the trade relations between the different 
portions of the Empire, and that the chair nominate a 
representative deputation to wait on the Premier, the 
Colonial Secretary, and the President of the Board of 
Trade, and lay the question fully before them.’”’ There 
is a serious defect in the language of this resolution. 
‘*The possibilities of increasing and strengthening the 
trade relations” may be made to mean anything 
or nothing. The weekly issue of Mr. Ritchie’s ‘‘ Board 
of Trade Journal,” for instance, may be interpreted as 
an effort to comply with this resolution; and because 
of its absolutely non-committal character, even the 
Manchester men saw their way to accepting it; 
while its hopeless vagueness will recommend it to 
a Government which is afraidto move. Few things that 
are vague have not recommended themselves to this 
Government. As a fact, there was one thing, and 
one thing only, in everybody’s mind who voted for 
the resolution, namely, the Customs Union; and 
it was feeble to a degree not to mention the Customs 
Union. What the Congress—the large majority of the 
Congress—desired, was the appointment of a Royal 
Commission to consider the possibility of establishing 
a system of preferential trade throughout the Empire. 
And it is more and worse than unfortunate that the 
framers of the resolution did not say so explicitly. Their 
object undoubtedly was to get a unanimous resolution, 
but a resolution carried by an overwhelming majority 
would have been just as effective. Ina way it would 
have been more $0, for it would have exposed the insignifi- 
cance of the Cobdenite opposition. However the great 
question has been advanced one little stage. We are 
to have a Royal Commission, which, as it will be com- 
posed of men from all parts of the Empire, should 
contain a substantial number of Commercial Federa- 
tionists ; and a report advocating the establishment of 
a Customs Union is not therefore beyond the bounds of 
reasonable hope. 


COURAGE AND NATIONAL GREATNESS. 


WE took occasion to point out, not long ago, that 

one of the difficulties in the way of inaugurating 
universal peace was the natural propensity of the 
human being to war. This propensity is stronger in 
some races than in others. In some, indeed, it is so 
weak as to be remarkable for that reason only. In 
itself, it is neither admirable nor the reverse. It is 
simply the result of the great tribal struggle which has, 
for innumerable ages, been selecting for survival or 
domination those races in which it was stronger, or 
which could use it to the best purpose. It is true that, 
as civilisation advanced, races have survived and 
flourished, which were certainly far from warlike—which 
were far more ready to run away than to fight. But 
they have never been ruling races, in any practical or 
political sense. The nations or races which have suc- 
ceeded in imposing on the world the conditions of 
civilisation, if not civilisation itself, have been those in 
which the fighting powers, and the fighting propensity 
were strong ; and this is as true to-day as it has ever 
been in the past, though it is a truth which, as time goes 
on, is being increasingly qualified by others. At no 
time, however, since the days of primitive savagery, has 
the measure of a nat'~n’s. strength been pugnacity 
pure and simple. In itself this may prove a cause 
not of strength, but of weakness. It may divide a 
nation into a number of wrangling tribes, and 
make it an easy prey to a less warlike enemy. If 
pugnacity is to be a source of strength, it must be a 
pugnacity which is well disciplined, which is content to 
remain latent till there is adequate occasion for its 
exercise, and which prompts men to obedience no less 
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than to action. Only under these conditions can we 
regard this quality as admirable; only under these 
conditions does it make a nation great, and render the 
individual citizen not pugnacious but courageous. 
Still even when thus trained and elevated, it must 
remain fundamentally a matter of temperament or 
instinct. No nation will ever be strong in war, if 
its soldiers fight only because they think fighting a 
duty—ir they encounter the perils of the battlefield in a 
spirit the same as that in which the Christian performs 
some painful act of self-sacrifice; if their natural 
impulse is not to fight at all; if they only resist a 
temptation to run away, as S. Anthony resisted the 
. temptations which beset him in the wilderness. The 
soldiers of a strong nation must be men who, when the 
occasion arises, feel that they are fighters by instinct, 
not merely heroes on principle. 

These observations are by no means applicable to 
military courage only. Just as in military courage 
there are other elements besides pugnacity, so of the 
courage that makes a civilised nation great, there are 
other kinds beside the military. We are not referring 
here to what is commonly called moral courage. We 
are referring to kinds of courage which, though all must 
think them important, cannot, like moral courage, be 
regarded as moral virtues ; for men may be saints who 
possess them to a very small degree; and men have 
been celebrated for their possession whose characters 
have been the reverse of saintly. These may all be 
described under one comprehensive name, which applies 
also to military courage, and shows the nature of their 
relation to it. They may be described as an instinctive 
strenuousness—a natural tendency to push forwards, 
in spite of every obstacle, to the accomplishment of 
some desired purpose. When there are no obstacles 
in the way, it is possible that such a tendency may 
indicate nothing more than a persistency of taste or 
desire, and a consequent constancy of will. But when 
the will remains operative in the face of continual 
difficulties, then we know that it is not constant only 
but strong; and a strong will—a will strong so in- 
stinctively that, in pushing against obstacles, it is not 
conscious of itself as will—is the essence of all courage, 
other than that which is properly called moral. Such 
courage, when not physical, differs from physical courage 
only in the fact that the difficulties to which it opposes 
itself are accidentally of a different nature ; and for this 
reason many men who have physically been notorious 
cowards, have exhibited courage of mind which intrepid 
soldiers might have envied, and in which many intrepid 
soldiers have found themselves fatally deficient. Thus 
one of the most powerful and dreaded of the Italian 
despots, who owed his power entirely to his own 
exertions, was physically so timid that his body would 
shake with fear at the mere sound of a suddenly opened 
door. And yet this man, though he shrank from the 
sight of a drawn sword, had directed the movements of 
the troops which he dared not look upon ; had overcome 
and out-manceuvred his rivals; and emerged trium- 
phant from seemingly overwhelming difficulties which 
would-have disconcerted the minds and hopelessly 
crushed the spirits of men who, in its physical form, 
had never known fear. Courage of this kind is not 
merely called courage by analogy ; in its essence it is 
the same as physical courage. The quality of character 
which keeps the mind, when its schemes are menaced 
with destruction, calm and free, as though placed in the 
middle of a magic circle, and enables it with undisturbed 
astuteness to remodel them and avert disaster; or 
which, when a disaster has taken place, protects the 
mind from the effects of it, so that it remains after 
every failure ready for some renewed attempt ;—this is 
courage of as genuine and virile a kind as that which 
nerves the fighter to indifference to shell or bullet. 

But this quality of virile strenuousness, which makes 
a man conscious of opposition only through the instinc- 
tive effort of overcoming, it is not exhibited only in 
‘public and political life. It is exhibited in, and it -is 
essential to the success of industrial and commercial 
enterprise, the perfecting and the introduction of new 
inventions, and also in the sphere of thought, and of 
speculative discovery. The mere labour itself need not 
require courage; but what does require it is labour 
im the face of opposition; and since no progress of 


any kind, in the history of the whole world, has ever 
been made without, in the beginning at all events, 
encountering opposition and difficulties of the most 
discouraging kind, courage is as essential to the pro- 
gress of civilisation generally, as it is to the strength of 
a nation as a military and ruling power. 

It is we say essential to the progress of civilisation 
generally; but it is not essential to success in all 
the branches of civilisation individually. There are 
many of them in which, intrinsically, it has no tendency 
to produce it. This is specially true of the arts— 
painting, sculpture, poetry, and above all, music. It 
would be totally untrue to say that all artists are 
weak ; but it is perfectly true to say that the strength 
of the artistic temperament depends on qualities which 
are favourable to weakness of many kinds, and have 
often a tendency to produce it. Thus the quality 
essential to every artist is a delicate emotional sensi- 
tiveness—a capacity for receiving, and making a 
sympathetic response to, all kinds of impressions 
from without. Now this temperament, though in 
some men it may coexist with courage, is, in itself, 
antithetic to it. Courage, in many respects, implies a 
want of and a contempt for sensitiveness ; and it cer- 
tainly tends to be inconsistent with any abnormal develop- 
ment of it. That such is the case was indicated long 
ago by a poet, who, though himself one of the greatest 
of artists, left behind him no trace of weakness. What 
student of Vergil does not remember these majestic 
lines ? 


Excudent alii spirantia mollius 
Credo equidem vivos ducent de marmore vultus, 
Orabunt causas melius, ccelique meatus 
Describent radio, et surgentia sidera dicent. 
Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento ; 
He tibi erunt artes ; pacisque imponere morem, 
Parcere subjectis, et debellare superbos.” 


THE ART AND LITERATURE OF HAWKING.* 


N OT the least interesting feature of any sport is its 

literature. And of none is this more true than 
that of falconry. The very nature of the sport lends 
itself to the making of the most delightful books. , Of 
this kind is the magnificent elephant folio of Messrs. 
Schlegel and Dulverhorst ornamented with life-sized 
coloured drawings of the various species of hawks 
from the master-hand of Joseph Wolff. Or the beauti- 
ful work of Messrs. Salvin and Brodrick profusely 
illustrated with drawings by the latter, executed with 
skill hardly second to that of Wolff himself. Even 
more delightful to the student of the art are the 
ancient volumes of the fifteenth, sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries of which many are to be found in 
all languages. Fortunate is he who .bas upon his 
shelves the charming work of Charles "@Arcussia de 
Caprée, Vicomte d’Esparron de Palli¢res, whose first 
edition of ‘‘ La Fauconnerie” appeared in 1598 and ran 
through many subsequent editions—or rather numbers 
(for it was continually added to)—suntil in 1617 appeared 
the edition which contains the interesting ‘‘ Contérence 
de Fauconniers,” which is perhaps the best evidence of 
the perfection to which the art of hawking had then 
been brought, and the profound interest taken in it at 
that time. Equally interesting and of earlier date is 
the old French work which appeared under the name of 


_**Le Roy Modus,” and as to its authorship experts are 


puzzled. This is the earliest book on hunting and 
hawking printed in the French language. It appeared 
in 1486, the same year as that of the publication of the 
earliest English book on these subjects, viz. the ‘‘ Boke 
of St. Albans” containing the ‘‘ Treatises of Hawking, 
Hunting, and Coat Armour” attributed to Dame 
Juliana Barnes, or Berners. 

So we may stray through a long list of early writers 
on the leading sport of the day, some in German, some 
in French, Spanish or Italian, till we come to ‘‘Le 


Livre de l'art de Fauconnerie” by Frére Jehah de 


* <The Art and Practice of Hawking.” By E. B. Michell. 
London: Methuen. 1900. 10s. 6d, 
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‘Franchiéres, Grand Prieur d’Aquitaine, first issued 


in 1531 and generally found in conjunction with the 
treatise on ‘‘La Venerie” by Jacques de Fouilloux, 
which however did not appear till 1561. In this joint 
work we at last arrive at what may be termed a 
standard book on sport of the day, and in 1575 the 
‘* Booke of Faulconrie or Hawking” was published as 
his own work by George Turberville, in English, 
together with a treatise on ‘‘ The Noble Art of 
Venerie ” being little more than a translation or ‘‘ crib” 
from the work of Jacques de Fouilloux published 
fourteen years before—woodcuts and all—while the 
treatise on Falconry is in the same way borrowed, with 
most of its quaint illustrations, froth the work of 
Guillaume Tardif, a French book first published in 
1495: 

thus it is throughout these ancient English writers. 
They thought it no shame when ‘‘ writing a book,” to 
copy out that which they found ready set down, and 
perhaps could not improve upon. In the many treatises 
of Gervase Markham on this ancient sport, and in the 
works of Nicholas Cox and Richard Blome (both styled 
the ‘‘Gentleman’s Recreation”) whole pages are to 
be found transcribed from either the Boke of St. 
Albans, Turberville, or some one of the French authors. 
Two old books stand out alone in being genuine, 
original works, the result of their author’s own ex- 
perience and knowledge. One is the ‘‘ Faulcon’s Lure 
and Cure” by Symon Latham, published in 1615, and 
*‘ An Approved Treatise of Hawkes and Hawking” by 
Edmund Bert, 1619. To this day neither of these books 
has been surpassed as a text-book for the beginner ; 


both of them are full of sound practical common sense. 


Copies of such books are not easily met with. 
Students of falconry may therefore be glad when 
modern practitioners set forth their experiences in a 
form that is easily obtainable and pleasantly and readily 
mastered. 

Mr. Michell has avoided the fault of many old 
writers, and has taken little or nothing from previous 
authors, but has relied on his own experience, 
extending, he tells us, over thirty years. In this way 
his book becomes the more interesting, even though it 
contains errors for which conjecture rather than experi- 
ence must be responsible, since few men, if any, can have 
experience of all branches of falconry. Thus in de- 
scribing the flight at old blackcocks with gerfalcons we 
do not think the author can be drawing on his personal 
experience, or on that of anyone else. So too in the 
course of an excellent chapter on rook hawking, in 
which the sport is admirably described, we find the 
statement which will astonish most English falconers, 
that for this flight on the breezy downs ‘* lanners, 
lannerets, the shaheen falcon, both black and red, and 
no doubt the saker” may be trained to take this quarry 
and ‘‘ would afford excellent sport.” There again we 
think imagination has got the better of experience, and 
the beginner who shall procure one of these last-named 
varieties with the idea that he is about to have 
‘* excellent sport” with English rooks will regret the 
action. With the exgeption of the error we have pointed 
out above, the chapter on game hawking is an excellent 
one and pleasantly written. The reader cannot choose 
but share the enthusiasm of the falconer as he reads the 
description of the falcon waiting on at an elevation of 
1,000 feet while ‘‘ Ponto down-charging humbly, has 
seen the lightning-like stoop ” when ‘‘ the retriever. . . 
has enjoyed the felicity of putting out that tame partridge 
for Stella to finish off with another dash from the sky. 
Then it will be a pretty sight to see the hawk with the 
pride of victory in her eyes pluming the dead quarry on 


the ground; while the two dogs, stretched at length’ 


close by, look on contentedly, conscious that part of 
the credit for the whole performance is due to them.” 
In the management of merlins Mr. Michell stands out 
as an authority, though there are one or two things such 
as the giving of washed meat and physic to these little 
delicate hawks which are contrary to old-fashioned 
theories. The chapter on lark hawking is one of the 
best in the book, and the anecdotes which follow in a 


later chapter are excellently told and relate chiefly to’ 


flights with merlins. The description of the flight 
with ‘‘Eva” in which a wild merlin joined is well 


worth reading. It is more especially when ‘Mr.- 
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Michell discourses at length upon the training, entering 
and general bringing up of hawks of different varieties, 
that we think conjecture supersedes practical knowledge. 
A beginner who should follow his instructions for the 
formation of a bow perch would most likely lose his 
hawk in afew days, while ‘‘rufter hoods” made as 
he describes of soft leather would be difficult to use and 
are never likely to be made at all. The directions for 
hacking hawks—especially those that come from the 
nest in a forward condition—are obsolete and mislead- 
ing. It is a very long time since any falconer thought 
it advisable to train hack hawks to the lure or to the 
fist. Wildness, not excessive tameness, is the object 
aimed at by the process of hacking. A contrary policy is 
not merely waste of time but actually injurious in that 
it encourages the bad habits of screamingjand mantling. 
Sir John Sebright’s advice —always practical and excel- 
lent—on this point is misrepresented. Sir John re- 
commends the use of a hamper fastened breast high 
against a tree, with the lid so fixed as to form a platform 
whence the young hawks can take their first flight, till 
when, crouched within a hamper thus situated, they 
see as little as possible of their keeper or any 
man. Nothing was further from the well-skilled 
baronet’s idea than that the hawks should be moved into 
their hamper nightly and the lid shut dowa upon them— 
like so many puppets in a box. The system of Peter 
Ballantine, one of the most successtul trainers of 
eyasses of this century, was entirely in accord with Sir 
John Sebright’'s principles, and opposed to anything 
like the luring or semi-training of hack hawks. Such 
a system answers very well with merlins or hobbies 
which are so tame and tractable that they almost train 
themselves, and will always feed on a lure—or a hand 
for that matter—while at hack as well as anywhere 
and in fact can hardly be prevented from doing so, but 
it is not adapted to the peregrine. In fact in almost 
every chapter of Mr. Michell’s book there crops up the 
error of confounding the training and management of 
these tractable little hawks with the system necessary 
for the more serious branches of falconry—and the two 
things are distinct. But most misleading of all are the 
allusions made to the ancient practice of ‘‘ seeling” a 
hawk’s eyes, now almost obsolete, though, as Mr. Michell 
truly says, it may often be found a good plan, and when 
properly done, it is as devoid of all cruelty as the shoeing 
ofa horse. On p. 20 Mr. Michell, who cannot in this 
case be speaking from personal experience either in 
this country or in the East (where the practice is still 
universal), describes the method employed, correctly 
indeed so far as that one silk thread only is used, buc 
in all other respects the procedure is exactly the 
opposite of the proper method, and would in practice 
be almost impossible. But on p. 78 a totally different 
plan is described—in which four stitches are supposed 
to be passed through doth eyelids, drawn tight ana tied. 
A falconer adopting so barbarous a method of training 
would deservedly tind himself at issue with the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals—and with the 
magistrate—but fortunately for the credit of the guild 
no such treatment ever was adopted either in this or in 
former ages, and it ought not to go forth to the public 
that falconers ever were wont to use their favourites so 
inhumanly. 

A sad injustice too is done to the best of our English 
writers—poor old Symon Latham—at p. 21, where it 
is stated on his authority that the male of the red-naped 
shaheen—a bird little bigger than a merlin—is so good 
at rooks as to miss but one flight in ten, while the 
female—about the size of a large peregrine tiercel— 
‘*can be flown successfully at wild geese provided that 
she is accompanied by well-mounted horsemen.”” No 
such absurd statement is to be found in the pages of 
Latham’s work, nor does he refer to the shaheen, an 
oriental species of which it is unlikely that he ever heard. 
Apart from these inaccuracies the work is instructively 
written though obviously it is hardly to be considered a 
trustworthy handbook for a tiro. But wherever Mr. 
Michell describes his own experiences and successes the 
book is a charming one and well repays a study. 

It is nicely got up and the illustrations by Mr. G. E. 
Lodge, like most of the work of that artist, approach 
perfection. It would be hard to find anything better than 


‘the ‘“‘death of-a rook” and ‘‘the sparrowhawk and 
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partridge.” The other illustrations for the most part 
well explain the letterpress and some are a good deal 
better than the rest of them, to adopt a euphemism. 


THE WALLACE COLLECTION. 


Ow of the confusion of thoughts and impressions 
on a first visit to this astonishing collection, this 
new National Gallery, these are a few notes. 

First of all one thanks the merciful provision in Lady 
Wallace’s will that forbade these collections to be 
lumped with those at Trafalgar Square and Kensington. 
Any little check upon our disgusting greed in picture 
devouring, a modicum of time and space interposed 
between our debauches, making us less of ogres and 
more of pilgrims, is something to the good. Yet 
debauch is not the word, for the modern idea is to 
make us all wine-tasters, not wine-drinkers. We care- 
fully eliminate the intoxication, refuse to drink and to 
dream, but thoughtfully spit through all the vintages of 
time at a sitting. To do this perfectly we must have 
all the bottles together in a single cellar, so that we 
_ may not give a point too much to this brand, or fail to 
detect the falling-off from year to year in that other. 
Within a gallery so huge as the Wallace collection there 
is inevitably already too much invitation to criticism at 
the expense of natural enjoyment. The net result of 
hanging, for example, Pater and Lancret alongside of 
Watteau is the dry judgment that these men are 
second-rate. To register this judgment distinctly gives 
a moderate satisfaction to the critic, but if the object of 
a gallery is to set out pictures to their best advantage, 
what a shocking mistake! No one who can afford to 
possess a Watteau should buy a Pater unless for export 
to Watteau-less lands. A Pater, isolated, uncom- 
petingly hung where no Watteau is to be seen, would 
be regarded very differently. He would create the 
illusion of Watteau’s world, a remembrancer, an angel 
from that sovereign ; but to have all these pale re- 
minders present with their master tends to rout the 
dream with the hint of a manufacture rebounding on 
the original. Or, to revert to the other image, when 
the glass stands brimming with the choice heart of the 
grapes, it is bad management on the host’s part if the 
waiters jog our elbows and urge us to compare every 
later rinsing of the skins. 

The truth is that there is a terrible element of 
vulgarity about such a collection. The big net of the 
limitless purse could not fail to rope in a number of 
masterpieces, but when we look at the whole take, 
what can we conceive the collector to have gone fishing 
for? I respect the man who buys and adores a 
Meissonier ; he likes marvellously minute execution. 
But when he buys Velazquez also, he shakes my faith ; 
he does not admire Meissonier enough. Again if he 
buys both Greuze and Watteau, and more Greuzes 
than Watteaus, I argue that Greuze was the real 
taste, unless both were factitious. It is the same 
with the furniture and objets d’art. The man -who 
bought some of these ought to have hated others 
like poison. Think of the position; a grand seigneur 
with the world to choose from and pretensions to 
taste. He has the wealth to mould a habitation 
and possessions to this taste ; he owes nothing to the 
conflicting tastes of others, is free to command a palace 
and furnish it with the most exquisite things in the 
market. But this grand seigneur drops into the position 
of museum-director, slave of ‘‘ catholic” taste ; is con- 
tented with an ugly house, crams it choke full with 
every costly kind of art. What a flattening blow to the 
spirit to enter the palace of art and find instead of the one_ 
rare snuffbox, in the one fit place, a show case of fifty ! 
It is a failure in living to furnish like this, itis counting 
up fifty outers against missing the bull’s eye. A sultan 
collects wives in his harem, aclumsy, desperate enough 
expedient to satisfy a roaming difficult taste; but even 
so only one is produced at a time; he affects to have 
found the perfect woman for the moment, and to be 
occupied with her. 

But I shall make my readers impatient if I go on 
venting my spleen on museums and the cowardly 
the great. They must expect at Hertford 

ejthe creation of an individual palace, beautiful in 
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itself, and carefully dressed with a due quantity of 
furniture and pictures. Hampton Court is the collec- 
tion that gives us most pleasure of that sort, and even 
there the poor pounded beds and chairs, the hydrants, 
the suspicious-eyed policeman break the charm. They 
will find an amazing’ number of fine things, and we 
shall each of us soon forget previous questions, arrange 
our own shrines in this pillage of a continent and five 
centuries, and make our pilgrimages to some among 
its conflicting altars. 

Visitors who do not wish to spend their forces before 
reaching the best things, on afirst visit should go straight 
upstairs, make for the Watteau gallery, enjoy that, and 
pass from it into the great mixed gallery No. 16, a sort 
of Salon Carré. On the way a little Watteau No. 439 
La Toilette may be taken as a whet. It is Watteau at 
his nearest point to Veronese, a lovely nude against 
grey-blue and rich red draperies. If I stop to speak of 
the other Watteaus and of Fragonard I shall not get 
out of the gallery in this article ; let us go on then to 
the main saloon. I am all for this way of arranging 
pictures in big collections; let school-pictures hang 
together in bulk, but let the masters meet at their best 
in one gallery. I think the directors might have gone 
further still, breaking up the logical arrangement of 
the Frenchmen so as to have a Watteau or two here: 
Those first-rate examples of a tiresome kind of 
Rembrandt, the portraits of Pellicorne and his wife, 
some of the other Dutchmen and so forth, might 
give way. My eye was first caught by Velazquez’s 
little prince in the riding-school, shining quiet 
and unconquerable in its silver light, then I looked 
for Mr. Claude Phillips’s discovery, the Perseus 
and Andromeda of Titian. The identification of this 
picture would alone justify the appointment of Mr. 
Phillips as keeper; the catalogue, it may be added 
here, with its short critical notes, is what might be 
expected from his learning and taste. The picture 
had disappeared from view for a century, and was 
found blackened by dirt and steam in a bath-room of 
the house. Now that it is cleaned there can be little 
doubt that it is the picture described by Vasari in a 
passage where he dwells upon the late, impressionistic 
manner of Titian. Unluckily it hangs at present too 
high for close examination or even comfortable view ; 
I wish Mr. Phillips would hoist the Andrea del Sarto, 
Luinis and Alonso Cano, so that it might come down. 
Its general aspect in colour and the impetuous flurry of 
Perseus would suggest Tintoret ; but the drawing of the 
Andromeda is more searching ; indeed the picture has 
all Titian’s elasticity of vision between loose summary 
and precious detail. Near this hangs an excellent 
little copy of the Zuropa formerly at Cobham; 
now in America; this is another picture of the same 
group in Titian’s work. Cupid disarmed by Venus, 
that used to pass as a Giorgione, is catalogued 
under ‘‘ Venetian School;” Mr. Phillips remarking 
that it is too weak and empty in form to be either 
Giorgione’s or Titian’s. Certainly the legs are vaguely 
connected with the body, and the hand badly drawn. 
If the Dresden Giorgione is our test, this is weak ; but 
if we hold by the Fé/e Champétre we must not say too 
much about construction. This picture is not unlike the 
figure belonging to the Royal Academy. Further on 
are two excellent De Hoochs, and Rembrandt’s portrait 
of his son Titus. Neighboured as it is, by some cold 
English work, the gold brown of this picture strikes 
over strong at the first glance, but within the 
envelope it is a noble work. Opposite is Zhe Un- 
merciful Servant, a magnificent dramatic piece; 
the figure of the master so weightily expressive, with- 
out grimace or theatrical gesture, and over against him 
a row of subtly charactered faces. This is a new kind 
of Rembrandt in our collections. Vandyck comes off 
in a princely enough way with his PAz/ippe le Roy, a 
little blackish in colour; Rubens grips the world like 
a wrestler in his ‘‘ Rainbow” landscape, there is an 
uncommonly good .Murillo on the line, and a famous 
Velazquez, La femme «a [éventail. In this the flesh 
does not strike so magically against the surroundings 
as in his most wonderful work, but the design and the 
colour of dress, ribbon and gloves are fascinating. Mr. 
Phillips doubts the authorship of the little boar hunt 
because of the figures. In essence the landscape is the 
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same as that in the National Gallery and by what it 
has, be it more or less, of Velazquez, the most 
beautiful here. Frans Hals’ Cavalier has less dash 
than some of his work, but all its sureness of stroke 
and expression, and shows how patiently he could apply 
his brush to elaborate detail. Here then, we havea 
noble company assembled, and to them the English 
school makes how triumphant an entry! I should 
have liked to spend the morning in front of this panel, 
spelling over the rose quilt and blue-striped gown of 
Nelly O’Brien, and the design of the arms and cloak of 
Gainsborough’s A/iss Haverfield. These took me most, 
but Reynolds’s Mrs. Robinson is a rare piece of forth- 
right painting from his hand, and Romney plays up 
well with his portrait of the same lady. Gainsborough’s 
full-length of her is magnificent in many ways, but not 
to my thinking so enchanting as his child. 

In the Dutch galleries there seemed to be nothing 
unique in excellence. The one surprise to me was 
the picture by Camphuysen, like a good Cuyp with a 
difference. The Guardis, I confess, disappointed me, 
examples seen elsewhere having given me an idea of 
that painter’s power higher than this large collection 
sustains. The modern French collection is sadly un- 
balanced. There is one big Corot, dark heavy trees 
land and figures throwing back a sky whose upper 
part is to me one of the miracles in these galleries. 
To note the colour of that top rainy cloud is a feat 
differing in kind from the respectable picture-making 
of a Decamps. There is too much of him and of 
many less considerable. But two little figure pieces 
by Diaz were a surprise. There is no Millet, 
Daumier nor Ingres. There is the Marino Faliero 
of Delacroix, a poor example, and one of his admiring 
imitations of that brilliant chzgueur Bonington. But I 
will not trust an exhausted eye to do anything like 
justice to these outlying galleries. Downstairs on a 
rapid passage I noted some interesting things; among 
earlier paintings a charming fragment of a fresco by 
Bramantino. Lawrence’s George IV. is very complete, 
and a good Morland caught my eye. 

Bronzes, furniture, objets d’art, armour, I did not 
attempt to go through, only noting a few things hap- 
hazard, like the German horse-muzzles in hammered 
iron, and the curious case of Milanese helmets in the 
manner of that shown in Leonardo's drawing in the 
Malcolm collection. D. S. M. 


CONCERNING SOME PRIMA DONNAS. 


Ts: past week at Covent Garden has been unusually 
interesting. On Saturday night last we had 
‘* The Valkyrie” * with Kraus as Siegmund, Gadski as 
Sieglinda, Ternina as Briinnhilda. After the ‘‘ Rhine- 

old” on Monday, the ‘‘ Valkyrie” was repeated on 

uesday with Ternina as Sieglinda and Gulbranson as 
Briinnhilda, Siegmund being again taken by Kraus. In 
all three performances van Rooy was the Wotan. On 
Wednesday ‘‘ Siegfried” was given with Slezak— 
Slezak, of all people!—as Siegfried, Gulbranson as 
Briinnhilda and Bertram as the Wanderer. It was 
possible, indeed unavoidable, to make several more 
or less‘ odious comparisons. Not that one would 
dream of comparing Kraus with Slezak. On Saturday 
night Kraus was very bad: he never really sang: he 
either bawled or whispered; and whatever he did, 
the result was unpleasant. On Tuesday he behaved 
infinitely better. He still perpetrated the ugly trick of 
putting a lot of voice and lyric passion into his recita- 
tive, and reserving his parlando for the Spring song ; 
but on the whole he was a Siegmund who satisfied one, 
and not only in the sense that when he was finished 
one felt one had had enough. On Wednesday 
Slezak was a Siegfried whom one was bound to wish 
off the stage every minute: every minute he did some- 
thing absolutely wrong or absolutely ridiculous ; and 
his ‘singing was not of a quality to compensate for 
downright bad and incompetent acting. He never 
closed his mouth excepting when'he'sang. Slezak has 
not .during ‘this season done one part really well. I 
believe he may possess both voice and ability; but as 
yet ‘he has ‘shown no sign of either; and in any 
case he needs twovor ‘three years of serious study 
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under a rigorous master. It is preposterous 
for Covent Garden to charge thirty shillings per 
stall when he is the hero. So I do not compare him 
with Kraus. Neither do I compare Bertram with van 
Rooy. Bertram had undoubtedly taken up his part at 
a few hours’ or days’ notice, and he succeeded very 
well, all things considered. At any rate he never let 
down the show: he had sufficient dignity and sufficient 
voice to give an impression of the god, even if the im- 
pression was not a very vivid or overwhelming one. 
But it was interesting to compare Gulbranson’s 
Briinnhilda with Ternina’s. The prima donna, after 
all, is an engaging study. I have been much engrossed 
by her of late, and I have tried to fix the dates of 
various representatives of the species. For there can 
be no doubt they need dating: a great many of them 
would profit by learning the period to which they 
rightly belong. At one time it was sufficient to 
say the words prima donna, and one was at once 
understood. Everyone knew to be meant a lady of no 
education, of more or less passable appearance on the 
stage, brainless, with or without a little sheer musical 
instinct, a fine voice highly trained, greedy, grasping, 
vain, jealous, petulant, indifferent as an operatic im- 
presario himself to all artistic considerations, desirous 
mainly of two things—to make money and to gain huge 
quantities of applause. She knew nothing of the operas 
in which she took part: the operas were to her things 
which provided her with a certain number of songs and 
shares in concerted numbers—things which unluckily 
also provided her rivals with similar opportunities of dis- 
play. To her the best opera was the opera which gave 
her the finest chances and gave her rivals the 
worst. She was a parasite who did all she could 
to destroy art in the operatic theatre; she became 
a byeword; all genuine composers loathed her; 
the manufacturers of sweetmeats and _ spectacles 
hated her, but knowing her power over the public they 
flattered her. The coming of Wagner’s music has 
almost driven her out of the theatre. Here and there 
one comes across an old lady who sighs for the days 
when she made stupendous successes in ‘‘ Sonnam- 
bula” and ‘‘ Favorita;” but she is seldom found in 
public, and when she is found, every part of her is 
blasted with antiquity, and she is fain to hide the ruins 
under paste, enamel, powder and rouge. At the 
present day the term prima.donna may mean either a 
noble and sincere artist or an incomparable idiot ; it 
may imply a splendid voice and no power of acting, or 

a fine actress and very little voice or none at all. It is 
true that the old taint hangs about many of the 
finest and most, sincere of them. Who, for example, 
would have dreamed that Ternina, one of the most 
magnificent of Wagnerian prima donnas—perhaps she 
is the best of them all—would condescend upon 
Puccini’s ‘‘La Tosca”? And if a Ternina can so 
fall, what hope is there of the taint ever working out of 
any of the species? I have hopes: there are prima 
donnas who for sheer artistic joy in the thing will sit 
out Wagner night after night, who regard a Verdi or 
Saint-Saéns or Donizetti evening with dread and some- 
thing approaching disgust. They belong to a still 
younger generation than Ternina; and within twenty 
years we may possibly find popular favourites who will 
not for money or applause sing the ugly and bad thing. 
So far there appears not to be one of that sort actually 
on the stage. They are good, bad and worse, but they 
are all touched with the ancient prima-donnaism. Here 
is a little list of a few of them with their proper periods 
approximately determined : 


Patti. . . . Back away amongst the mastodons 
and pterodactyls of opera. 
ALBANI . . Crinoline period. 
. . .  Dress-improver period. 
. . . ¥ellow -Book” and Aubrey 
Beardsley period. 
Eames. . « « The reign of the American mar- 
riageable woman with a_ mil- 
lionaire father. 
LEHMANN. . . Bayreuth sentimental, womanly, 
period. 
GULBRANSON . Bayreuth, ’96 period. 
TERNINA . . . Present day. 
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EpitrH WALKER. 


Period as yet undetermined. 

Perennial type of the industrious, 
not brilliant, but always trust- 
worthy artist. 


DippeL .. . 
But I will not deal to-day with the men. Be it under- 
stood that I am not in any sense referring to the ages 
of the ladies mentioned, but merely to the styles of 
singing and acting which they affect. Ternina may be 
older than Gulbranson for all I know ; but Ternina is a 
modern artist, while Gulbranson already reminds one 
of the Bayreuth mode of ’96, a mode already as out- 
worn, as dead, as the Yellow Book and Aubrey 
Beardsleyism. I have no notion of Madame Patti’s 
age: I only know that her ways of doing things are 
the ways of a time that had perished ere I was born. 

Of the two Briinnhildas I prefer Ternina’s. Ternina 
is, of course, in her way, a miraculous artist. Con- 
sider her voice: there are sweeter, more flexible, 
stronger and more expressive voices : Calvé’s voice, or 
Melba’s, or Eames’, is a more adequate organ for the 
work Ternina does. Consider her acting : it has none 
of Calvé’s inevitableness, swiftness, intensity. Her 
gestures are strangely limited. Her facial expression 
is very uncertain: it is of little use to her: she can 
hardly depend upon it at all. And here the miracle 
comes in: in some astonishing way her voice helps her 
acting, her acting her voice, her little facial expression 
and poor gestures help both and both her facial expres- 
sion and gestures, so that only careful analysis shows 
the total result to be got by a combination of means 
not one of which in itself seems adequate. I have com- 
pared her art to one of those women who without a 
beautiful feature in their face somehow present an 
ensemble which is altogether beautiful and expressive. 
She is the most skilful, the most dexterous, artist now 
on the opera stage. Her Briinnhilda, whether as 
Valkyrie or as the lover of Siegfried, is strong, passionate 
and beautiful. Her Sieglinda is tender and weak. On 
Thursday night, when Jean de Reszke was announced 
to sing, and it turned out he was unable to do so, her 
Ortrud was an astounding revelation. She simply 
eclipsed everyone else ; she killed poor Gadski’s Elsa 
with her first glance ; her husband had never a chance 
of showing himself. Compared with hers, Gulbranson’s 
Briinnhilda was a tame and colourless performance ; 
yet Gulbranson’s was by no means to be lightly dis- 
missed. If Ternina has a very fine quality of brains, it 
cannot be denied that Gulbranson has brains which are 
not of alow order. If Ternina’s voice is admitted to be 
good, then Gulbranson’sis excellent. Gulbranson actually 
has a very great advantage over Ternina in gesture and 
facial expression. Yet Ternina grips one, holds one, 
drives one before her, in a manner which it would 
be futile in Gulbranson to attempt. She thinks of 
total effects: Gulbranson still thinks too much of doing 
things in the approved Bayreuth manner. Since I saw 
her first at Bayreuth she has cast to the winds the 
Bayreuth statuesque poses, but she has not learnt to 
let her movements appear natural in each situation, 
whatever the situation may be :. her movements appear 
still to have been taught her; her singing has lost 
some of the detestable Bayreuth barking quality, but 
is still singing that has been learnt: it lacks Ternina’s 
apparent spontaneity. Yet, after all, it is a fine per- 
formance, and one that everyone should hear. It is 
more tragic, gloomier in colour, than Ternina’s ; and I 
should not like to swear that Gulbranson’s is not the 
more accurate reading. If it is not the more impres- 
sive, that is because she has something to learn and a 
good deal to forget. She must, as Ternina has done, 
bring herself into touch with modernity: forget the 
rules of the schcols—even of the Bayreuth school— 
and try to appear, even if she is not really, natural. 

F. R. 


PLAYS REPEATED. 


‘THE war has kept a great fraction of the public 
away from the theatres. Plays, therefore, have 
had shorter runs than usual, and two or three produc- 
tfons have been necessary in playhouses for which, in 
time of peace, one production would have been quite 
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enough. Well! the greater the number of new plays, 
the greater is likely to be our rate of progress in 
drama. Ifthe war had multiplied that number, there 
would be a real addition to the blessings which we are 
supposed to have derived from it. But such is not the 
case. New productions are not necessarily of new 
plays, and, in point of fact, though there have never 
been more first nights than during the present season, 
there have never been so few new plays. Most of the 
managers, knowing that no play would have the 
chance of a long run, have discreetly and economi- 
cally fallen back on ‘‘old favourites.” If the gates of 
Thespis had closed automatically when those of Janus 
were opened, vital drama would have forfeited little or 
nothing, and dramatic critics would have been consoled 
for being thrown out of work by not having to live in 
agitated wonder as to what on earth they should say 
next. 

I presume that Mr. William Archer has not, like the 
rest of us, been living in this state. He, as you know, 
holds it to be ‘‘ an almost universal experience that our 
keenest theatrical enjoyments have come to us in seeing 
plays with which we were perfectly familiar, on the 
stage and off.” As a playgoer, then (if not as a critic) 
he must have been having lately a high old time, and 
imagining that everyone else was likewise blest. At 
the risk of saddening him, I suggest that the experi- 
ence which he calls ‘‘ almost universal” is a very rare 
experience, if it be not, indeed, actually confined to 
himself. Our ‘‘ keenest theatrical enjoyments” (or, as 
I should prefer to say, the moments when we most 
greatly enjoy ourselves in theatres) are derived, 
surely, from plays whose power or beauty takes us by 
surprise. Mr. Archer contemns the element of sur- 

rise. ‘‘ Curiosity and suspense,” he says, ‘‘ are not 
indispensable factors; if they were, no one would ever 
go to see a play a second time.” Quite so ; but it does 
not follow that when we see a play for the second time 
our enjoyment of it is not diminished by our knowledge 
of what is going tohappen. Nor does Mr. Archer appre- 
ciate the element of ‘‘ surprise” at its true value. The 
advantage of seeing a powerful or beautiful play for the 
first time is not merely that we do not know what is going 
to happen (or know only through reading the play in 
dim book-form). Plot and situation are not the only 
things which are glorified by surprise. Character, 
idea, diction, affect us far more really when they are 
new to us than when they are familiar. True figures 
on the stage, revolving round a fine idea, expressing 
themselves beautifully—when we see them for the first 
time, are we not enraptured? We do not criticise. 
There is no self-consciousness in our pleasure, nor any 
express opinion that this or that point is fine. We do 
not admire the playwright’s skill, nor the mimes’. We 
merely sit there, forgetting ourselves, full of nothing 
but illusion. We are spell-bound. We are ‘‘ bowled 
over.” And that, I insist, is the keenest, truest kind of 
zsthetic emotion to which we can attain—simply to be 
‘*bowled over.” When next we go to see the play 
which has thus affected us, we have time to appre- 
ciate, to discriminate the details, to admire the whole 
work in conscious reference to our temperaments or 
our standards of taste. These active functions, they 
too are pleasant; but they are not comparable, surely, 
with that first passive pleasure which is forfeit. And 
the pleasure we take in the active functions is always 
marred somewhat by actual consciousness that we are 
not enjoying ourselves as we did the first time. Our 
anticipation having been so keen, there is always a 
measure of disappointment in the reality. We ask 
ourselves whether, after all, the thing is so wonderfully 
well done as we had thought it. We cast side-long 
glances at the friends whom we have brought with us, 
wondering whether they are wondering at our recent 
rhapsodies. We pull ourselves together, fix our attention 
on the stage, and try to convince ourselves that we did not 
say a word too much. As often as not, we succeed in 
convincing ourselves. We may even recapture, here 
and there, some moments of unconscious delight; but 
usually, and at best, our second sight of a fine play 
brings but: a detailed confirmation that it is a fine play. 
At our third sight of it, and ever after, we take its 
fineness rather as a matter of course, and our chief 
interest is centred in the performance: “are the 
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mimes as good as they were on the first night?” or, in 
some cases, ‘‘is the play as well cast as it was when 
we first saw it?” 

It is almost inevitable that, when we see an old play 
with a new cast, we should be disappointed in the per- 
formance. Ifa part has been finely created for us by 
one man or woman, we cannot bear that another man 
or woman should play it. We can hardly rid ourselves 
of our first sharp impression. Were ‘‘ Pelleas and 
Melisande” wholly recast, we should struggle despe- 
rately before we could be induced to admit that the 
new Melisande was nearly so good as Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell’s, the new Pelleas as Mr. Martin Harvey’s. 
Luckily, in the present matinées at the Royalty, Mrs. 
Campbell and Mr. Harvey are still playing their old 
parts. I watched them narrowly, and cannot report 
any deflection from that path of dim and delicate 
beauty which they first trod two years ago. But alas! 
Mr. Forbes Robertson no longer isGoland. Mr. Frank 
Mills is. Doubtless, if he had been Goland two years 
ago, I should have had nothing but good to say of him. 
Even as it is, I can see that his performance is, strictly, 
more ‘‘ in the picture ” than was Mr. Robertson's. He is 
quieter, more monotonous—more Maeterlinckian, in fact. 
Yet I deplore and resent him. I cannot banish from my 
memory that other Goland. Those wistful and 
poignant heart-cries cannot, for me, be rightly uttered 
but by Mr. Robertson himself. Even the uncouth 
violence of Mr. Robertson’s performance was right, in 
a sense—for was not Goland, too, ‘‘ out of the picture” ? 
Another change in the cast is that the Old Servant is 
played by Mr. George Arliss, who treats it as a character- 
part. Even had I not seen Mr. Dodsworth, who 
played it with direct simplicity, and thus made it 
tremendously effective, I should still draw the line at 
Mr. Arliss. 

I hope that, when the war is quite finished, Mrs. 
Campbell will renew my emotion of two years ago by 
producing some other play of Maeterlinck. Can she 
resist the temptation to be Selysette, or Ygraine, or 
Alladine? London contains quite enough Maeter- 
linckians to make such ventures profitable to her as 
amanageress. The only fear is that she may be dis- 
couraged by the idiotic behaviour of people who, with- 
out sense of poetry, insist on going to see poetic plays. 
When I went this time to ‘ Pelleas and Melisande,” 
there were, as usual, enough of these people to make 
a widespread titter at various points in the play. 
The scene of the turret in the garden was, as usual, 
punctuated with laughter. I spent some time in wonder- 
ing why. A girl leaning from a turret window, combing 
her long hair, and, beneath, looking up to her, her 
lover—what zs there funny in that? People don’t do 
such things in real modern life, of course. And that is 
apparently the reason why to some people such things 
seem funny. It isnot in the power of everyone to adapt 
his mind to other conditions than those under which he 
lives. These asinine titterers are really no worse 
than the critics who solemnly brand as ‘‘ unpleasant” 
the scene in which Goland holds up his child to look 
through Melisande’s window. Indeed, they are better, 
inasmuch as they do not pretend to pass judgment on 
works of art. ‘‘ Unpleasant”! Fancy a man treating 
a work of remote, symbclic art in the same spirit as 
that in which he would write a leaderette about yester- 
day’s sensational divorce-case ! 

‘The School for Scandal” is being played at the 
Haymarket. It is played in so lively and direct a way 
that it is almost unrecognisable—it might almost pass 
for a new play. Miss Winifred Emery brings out, 
better than any other actress whom I have seen, the 
rustic-girlish element in Lady Teazle. Mr. Maude, as 
Sir Peter, suffers under the inevitable comparison with 
Mr. William Farren. We have all seen so many 
different Lady Teazles, and Josephs, and Charleses, 
that our minds are confused and we are quite willing to 
accept on their own merits any new interpretations of 
these parts. But we have all seen Mr. Farren as Sir 
Peter so often, in so many productions, that he stands 
out definitely in our minds as the only right Sir Peter. 
This is rather hard on Mr. Maude, and one must 
make dué allowances. There is, however, one point 


on which he is definitely and unmistakably wrong. 
He makes Sir Peter much too old. 


Sir Peter, 
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according to Sheridan, ‘‘ might be his wife’s father,” 
but not her grandfather. According to Mr. Maude, 
he might be her great-grandfather. The result is 
to alienate all sympathy both from him and from Lady 
Teazle. Charles’ laugh in the screen-scene no longer 
jars on our ears. We are inclined to join in it heartily. 
Mr. Paul Arthur, however, does not realise this, and is 
at great pains to show us through by-play that Charles 
is heartily ashamed of himself. He suddenly ceases to 
laugh, lets a spasm cross his face, bows low, and slinks 
off the stage. I trust that this sentimental dodge will 
not be taken as a precedent. After all, the play is 
nothing if it is not a comedy of manners, and Charles’ 
manners are an integral part of it. 

Last Friday, the Elizabethan Stage Society performed 
Coleridge’s version of Schiller’s ‘‘ Death of Wallenstein.”’ 
It was announced that this was “‘ the last of the Society’s 
performances that can be given for the present.” I 
hope sincerely that ‘‘for the present” does not mean 
for a long time. Many interesting results have come 
of Mr. Poel’s scholarly enthusiasm, and [ trust that 
there will soon be many more. Max. 


FROM HEINE. 
Mein Kind, wir waren Kinder.” 


Y child, we once were children, 
Two children blithe and small. 
We crept in the little hen coops, 
And under the straw would crawl. 


We mimicked the cocks, a-crowing 
Our cock-a-doodle-doo. 

The passers by believed it, 
Nor recked it was I and you. 


We carpeted all the boxes, 
That littered our yard awry. 
Together we dwelt, and made it 

A palace, you and I. 


The dowager cat of our neighbour 
Hied often thither to call. 

We bowed to the crone and curtseyed, 
With compliments large and small. 


We asked how she did, and gossipped, 
And flattered and fussed and smiled— 
That farce we have since repeated 
To other old cats, my child ! 


There too we would sit and parley 
"And copy the grown-up ways, 
Bemoaning how much, much better 

Times were in our younger days. 


How Love and Trust and Believing 
Had melted away in air : 

How dreadfully dear was coffee, 
And money how sadly rare. 


Our childish gambols have vanished, 
As all things vanish must.— 

The world, with its honey and money, 
Believing, and Love, and Trust. 


W. SICHEL. 
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HE London Life Association has many merits, one 
of the chief being the great economy with which 
it is conducted. The average expenditure of the 
company is less than 44 per cent. of the premium 
income, a ratio which stands in marked contrast to the 
15 per cent. incurred by British offices in general. 
The difference is largely due to the fact that the 
company pays no commission for the introduction of 
new business, but even if this item is excluded from the 
accounts of other companies the expenses of the 
London Life are by comparison only about half the 
average expenditure. As a consequence of paying no 
commission, and of keeping the expenses within very 
narrow limits, the business of the Association develops 
slowly, and were there proprietors to participate in the 
profits this would be a disadvantage to them; but as 
the London Life is a mutual office the welfare of the 
existing policy-holders is far better consulted by slow 
growth and low expenditure than by rapid development 
and heavy expenses. 

The system of the Association is fairly familiar 
although somewhat peculiar ; its principle is to charge 
a substantial premium for the first seven years, after 
which, according to the prosperity of the office, 
premiums are reduced in varying proportions. At the 
end of the first seven years the premiums are reduced 
to less than half the original amount, and the reduction 
in premium gradually increases with the increased 
duration of the policy. At the present time there are 
many policies taken out prior to 1856, on which no 
premiums at all have to be paid, and to which an 
annual addition to the sum assured is made. At each 
valuation the reduction in premium is declared for one 
year only, and the Association has the right to demand 
the full tabular premium should it be required, but in 
actual fact a reduction is néver declared without a 
sufficient reserve being set aside to maintain the re- 
duction to the maturity of the policy. 

The plan of charging somewhat high premiums to 
commence with is not always convenient to assurers, 
and the Association is prepared to meet this objection 
by allowing half the premiums for the first seven years 
to remain as a debt on the policy, and by this plan the 
advantages of the Association’s system may practically 
be obtained at a low premium. A proof of the merits 
of the Association is to be found in the fact, as we 
believe it to be, that the policy-holders of the London 
Life consist, in a greater proportion than in any other 
office, of the actuaries and officials of other Life assur- 
ance companies. People best fitted to judge of the 
relative merits of different companies, and prepared to 
back their opinions by the investment of their own 
money, select the London Life as a good channel for 
doing so in spite of a natural prejudice in favour of their 
own office. 

The report for 1899 shows that the claims were 
considerably heavier than usual, although the death 
claims were only £287,785 as against £324,595 ex- 
pected according to the Life table used in the valuation. 
As testimony to the fact that the business of the office 
is in the main Life assurance pure and simple, we have 
the statements that 82 per cent. of the claims were on 
lives of sixty years of age and upwards, 56 per cent. of 
seventy and upwards, 21 per cent. of eighty and upwards, 
and over 3 per cent. of ninety and above. There are 
many modern developments of Life assurance which 
are attractive from an investment point of view, but 
there can be little doubt that those offices are most 
prosperous which retain the older notion of Life assur- 
ance to the greatest extent, since policies effected for 
the benefit of dependents after death are more 
scrupulously kept in force, and are on the whole more 
profitable to the whole body of assurers, including 
those policy-holders who survive to an advanced age. 
The interest yielded upon the funds during the year 
was at the rate of £3 16s. 6d. per cent., showing a 
substantial margin above the rates assumed in valuing 
the liabilities, and especially so when the peculiar 
circumstances of the Association are taken into ac- 
count, and the very large margin of loading is borne 
in mind. The directors have again raised by 1 per 
cent. the various rates of reduction of premiums ; this 
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change has necessitated setting aside nearly £40,000 
for the purpose of providing {for the continuance of 
this rate of reduction during the whole currency of the 
policies concerned. This increase in bonus at a time 
when so many companies find it necessary to secure 
financial strength by declaring smaller bonuses is 
striking testimony to the stability and prosperity of the 
Association. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE IMPERIAL TELEGRAPH QUESTION. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
21 Old Queen Street, Westminster, S.W. 

Sir,—What with the recent debate in the House 
of Commons, two papers and Lord Selborne’s reference 
to the subject at the Chamber of Commerce meeting 
this week a few days later, this important question 
appears to be coming to something like a head. Let 
us therefore review the present situation more especially 
in regard to Sir Edward Sassoon’s Society of Arts paper. 

I should first of all like to heartily congratulate Sir E. 
Sassoon on the complete and able manner in which he 
has dealt with the subject. It is surely, however, un- 
reasonable to expect the companies to reduce rates from 
4s. to 1s. when they have already assured us that they 
would have a dead loss at the reduction of rates from 
4s. to 2s. 6d. Anyone who has followed up the history 
of submarine telegraphy from its infancy and preserved 
documents and newspaper records in connexion there- 
with will know that, by their own showing, the com- 
panies should be losing heavily on the existing line to 
Australia owing to having eventually conceded a certain 
reduction of tariff which they had previously assured 
us would mean a loss of many thousands a year. As- 
suming then that these heavy losses are a fact—not- 
withstanding large dividends and big reserve funds— 
surely we must not look to these companies to cripple 
themselves any further in other directions—such as 
India—but must look about us elsewhere to see if others 
are prepared to run the risk. 

For my own part I cannot think the risk is a very 
heavy one if sufficient enterprise be observed—such as 
that shown by railway companies in opening up new 
suburbs. I do not think that it has been sufficiently 
realised how often a supply creates a demand in matters 
telegraphic as much as in anything else. 

Let us turn for a moment to the land line system of 
this country now in the hands of the State, and compare 
the number of messages daily conveyed over this 
system with what it was when the State, in taking over 
the lines from the companies in 1869, had to extend the 
telegraph to all manner of outlying and apparently non- 
paying stations. Let us, at the same time, compare the 
rates then with those of to-day. Whoever thought of 
sending a telegraph message in those days on some of the 
domestic topics on which they are sent nowadays at the 
6d. rate? Just as telegraphic communication opens up 
a country and develops trade, so also low rates inspire 
the idea of using the telegraph where such a thing was 
never thought of before. I should like to know how 
many people would ever dream of using the submarine 
cable for domestic messages in the same way that 
they do the inland wire, except on vital occasions. Yet 
this might all be altered by proper reductions and a 
new use. I doubt if anyone apart from business even 
knows what steps to take to send a cablegram ! 

Surely, it may as well be argued that the fact of the 
rates being high is the cause of the traffic being small 
as the other way round. As Sir E. Sassoon points out, 
the submarine telegraph concerns the small business 
man more than anyone, and to him it is a consideration 
whether he pays £1 or tos. for a message. Surely, 
also there is something illogical about the suggestion 
of the Secretary to the Treasury at the House of 
Commons debate that because the carrying capacity of 
a cable is only about a tenth of that of a land line, 
therefore the rates should be higher on the latter. As 
a matter of fact, the carrying capacity of a cable can 
be increased to almost anything provided that the 
traffic can be made sufficient to warrant the initial 
cost of construction suitable for high-speed automatic 
transmission. 
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Again, Mr. Hanbury talks of the present cables to 
India being unable to carry more traffic if the rates 
were reduced. This surely only tends to show that so 
great would be the increase of traffic that we should 
require more alternative lines, which is true for a 
variety of reasons. 

In point of fact, I fancy the rates have been much 
more governed of late by considerations of competition 
or the chances of competition than by traffic considera- 
tions. We have as an example, the present rate of 1s. 
a word across the Atlantic where it was originally a 
minimum of £20 for twenty words. The present rate 
was brought about by the Commercial Cable Company 
as a competitor with the ‘‘ Cable Ring.” In further 
evidence of this we have the fact that with Government 
competition (in the shape of the projected All-British 
Pacific Cable) staring them in the face, the companies 
have already very much modified their contentions and 


tactics. We have an instance in the Cape to Australia . 


cable which is now to be laid without any subsidy what- 
ever and at reduced rates where previously one of 
434,000 a year had been asked for a number of years 
and without any reduction of rates. Moreover, as a 
further result of outside criticisms this line is now to 
o direct to Adelaide instead of relying on an unsatis- 
actory land line from Perth to communicate with the 
important side of Australia. This cable would be most 
useful (if only as a duplication of the existing ‘‘ Eastern ” 
line to Australasia) ; but it could not, in any sense, be 
considered a substitute for the ‘‘ All-British” Pacific 
Cable. For one reason it would not touch Canada. - 

It would take considerable time for the companies— 
with a proper sense of decency—to alter their terms 
(i.e. to adopt our views under pressure) sufficiently for 
our purposes; meanwhile we are kept waiting for the 
required reforms. 

Let us now turn to the strategic aspect of submarine 
cables. Here I am absolutely in accord with the views 
of Sir Charles Dilke who seconded Sir Edward Sassoon’s 
motion in the House of Commons debate previously 
referred to. Mr. Hanbury in the course of his able 
speech mentioned that any cables touching on foreign 
territory, could, if necessary, be cut at a moment’s 
notice ; but surely that as much as anything points to 
the desirability of a number of alternative cables on 
various routes, for just as we can easily cut cables, 
so—at any rate in shallow water—can others; con- 
sequently we require more cables on out of the way 
stations and in deep water. With reference to the 
Government’s objection to public inquiry, I may add 
there is nothing in regard to the landing places and 
working arrangements of existing submarine cables 
and their companies that foreign countries do not know 
already or cannot easily acquire from existing publica- 
tions, companies’ meetings, &c. 

I do not say I am entirely in favour of the State taking 
over the cable system or of anything in the shape of 
checking private enterprise ; but when it is remembered 
that the land telegraphs of this country were absorbed 
by the Government, though the companies who had 
previously worked them as a private speculation were 
not similarly responsible for the taxpayer’s money, it 
seems that the public has certainly more of a locus 
standi in the present case, so far as having some say 
in the administration of our submarine cable service to 
the colonies and foreign countries. 

As regards encroachment on private enterprise, I 
fully appreciate what has been done for us by the com- 
mercial pioneers—sometimes termed ‘‘ the pioneers,” but 
the phrase is somewhat inapplicable to work in which 
engineering forms the basis of operations. On the 
other hand, it must be remembered that any risk of 
capital that was run was for ordinary business pur- 
poses, and that their reward thas already been very 
fully reaped, on account of the policy pursued. The 
leader of the commercial pioneers (the late Sir J. 
Pender) once remarked, ‘“‘The Pacific Cable is not 
wanted, it cannot be laid ; but if it is to be laid, we are 
the people to do it.” The companies would have been 
better advised in the long run if they had been more 
prepared to lay alternative lines and reduce rates. 
They would not then ‘have had al! the Chambers of 
Commerce, amongst others, against them. 

Whilst talking of subsidies { observed that Mr. 
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Hanbury in his speech drew a distinction between sub- 
sidies from the Mother-country and the colonies ; but 
surely in the case of cables from this country to the 
colonies it should scarcely affect the argument in an 
Imperial Parliament what part of the Empire the sub- 
sidies come from as regards the Briton’s right to have 
some voice in the matter. I should like to know what 
would be thought if there was any serious delay in the 
Imperial Mail Service? Yet continual telegraphic 
breakdowns are of more urgent consequence ! 

A few words finally regarding the paper read at the 
United Service Institution on ‘‘The Routes of Sub- 
marine Cables” by Lieutenant Carlyon Bellairs, R.N. 
This gentleman dealt mainly with the strategic side of the 
question, and largely with cable-cutting. He spoke of 
the ‘‘ natural routes ” for submarine cables as the trade 
routes in the Mediterranean. These were, of course, 
the natural routes for the cable companies to spread 
their nets along in the first instance from a shareholder's 
point of view; but seeing that they all touch on foreign 
territory, they can scarcely be recognised as strategic, 
when we remember that a country which is friendly to- 
day may be unfriendly to-morrow. In any case, clearly 
our duty now is to strike out further afield. Though it is 
a mistake to suppose all cables would be cut in time of 
war, there is no question that many would be; and the 
further you get away from foreign territory and from 
shallow water, the less likely is that trouble to arise. 
The fact is the more cables we have, on a variety of 
routes, the better; and if ever there was a suitable 
moment for binding the entire British Empire together 
it is the present. CHARLES BRIGHT. 


“ITALIAN POLITICS.” 


To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 
Middle Temple, 21 June, 1goo. 

Srr,—With reference to ‘‘the much-needed recon- 
ciliation between Church and State” alluded to in your 
article ‘‘ Italian Politics,” may I be permitted to add 
some remarks? Can it be doubted that the future 
Pope would increase his influence by abandoning all 
other aims than that of reigning over men’s hearts 
alone ? The temporal policy has long been a source of 
weakness to the Papacy; and had Alexander VI., 
Julius II]. and Leo X.—to name only three Popes who 
reigned in a somewhat critical period—devoted more 
attention to the removal of ecclesiastical abuses and 
less to the realisation of secular aspirations, they would 
certainly in the end have served its interests better. 
Unquestionably it would be difficult nowadays for an 
Italian Pope to change the policy, though it would be 
comparatively easy for a foreigner to do so. But the 
difficulties in the way, be it said, are by no means all of 
the Vatican’s making. That the above remarks apply 
equally to-day is only too well exemplified by the history 
of the Papacy since the fall of the first Napoleon. 

When in 1815 Napoleon disappeared from the arena 
of European politics, the Papacy was vouchsafed an 
almost unexampled opportunity of inaugurating a new 
era of things. But Pius VII. and his entourage—who 
in misfortune had displayed commendable dignity— 
proved themselves, when prosperity had once more 
returned, incapable of benefitting by their experi- 
ences. As a matter of fact Pius had neither the 
force of character himself to become a reformer, nor 
even the strength to restrain his administration from a 
retrograde course. Though there was much talk of 
legal reform, little in reality was done. Most of the 
evils of priestly rule existed as of old, with the result 
that discontent and unrest grew dangerously prevalent 
in the Papal States. His government—which was a 
combination of the Roman with the worst elements 
of French rule—came as a bad exchange for the 
latter which at least had been vigorous. Leo 
XII., a stronger man than Pius, followed, and 
proceeded at once to restore the more ancient and 
narrow forms of priestly rule, which to him were per- 
fect. Eventually his government became so paternal 
and irksome that a common form of punishment which 
his judges inflicted was to compel men to confess once 
a month. It was the case of a strong man attempting 
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by drastic measures to stem the tide of disaster which 
was gradually engulfing the Papacy. Still there were 
many good points about Leo’s rule, but such a system 
was clearly out of touch with nineteenth-century ideas, 
and to its influence must be set down the regrettable 
growth of secret societies. Nothing of importance 
occurred during the reign of Pius VIII.—who did not, 
by the way, show any particular capacity as a temporal 
ruler—but under Gregory XVI. things grew worse. A 
kind of secret military police, which had already been 
the bane of an earlier age, was revived. Exempt from 
certain taxes and of course allowed to carry arms, 
their behaviour was tyrannical to a degree, and they 
succeeded in inflaming the passions of the people. Thus 
things went on from bad to worse. But the Papal 
Government, heedless of advice—which in 1831 took 
the form of a joint remonstrance from England, 
France, Prussia, Austria and Russia—persisted in its 
policy. The accession of Pius IX. was hailed on all 
sides as the harbinger of better things, and earnestly 
did that estimable Pontiff set himself to work to im- 
prove matters. His first act of importance was an 
amnesty to political prisoners, and unbounded praise 
was in everyone’s mouth. But though much was said, 
little was done. Disappointment was felt in conse- 
quence, and malcontents ventured to express their 
displeasure in louder tones than they would have 
dared to do under the stern rule of Gregory. The 
Government was feeble and lethargic, and though it 
condemned the system it did nothing to replace it by a 
better. In fact, fearful of affording additional food for 
discontent, it adopted a hesitating and procrastinating 
policy, and the departments of state were, as of old, 
conducted by clerics. It must, however, be admitted, 
that none but a man of almost superhuman capacity 
could then have reformed the system. The path was 
beset with difficulties. To start with there was the 
ever-existing one of Austria’s presence in Italy, and the 
question who should form the administration was 
an exceedingly complex one. Laymen in such posts 
were surrounded with difficulties, and were not indeed 
as a rule over-anxious to accept office. Meanwhile 
nearly the whole of Europe was devastated by revolu- 
tion ; but the crash came when in 1848 Pius fled from 
Rome to Gaeta. On his return two years later, he was 
a changed man, and a liberal ruler no longer. Even- 
tually his rule grew to be about as oppressive as that of 
the King of Naples, and, after the defeat of the Papal 
army at Ancona, he was only maintained in Rome by 
_the force of French bayonets. Thus within three weeks 
of the fall of the Third Napoleon’s Empire, the temporal 
power was a thing of the past. 

Needless to say, Leo XIII. has never beena temporal 
ruler, and has throughout his reign been a voluntary 
prisoner in the Vatican. But surely the time has now 
come to bury the sword. In its own interests, it would 
be the wisest policy for the Vatican to pursue. For 
even supposing that through the weakness of the Italian 
Government or some other cause, the restoration of the 
temporal power became a question of practical politics, 
the Pope must ever be a much greater force as a power- 
ful spiritual than as an insignificant temporal ruler. 
Certainly no more fitting message of peace and goodwill 
could be given to men than one which announced that 
he—whom all must admit is at least the Senior Bishop 
of Christendom—had at length accepted the inevitable. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Erasmus Darwin Parker. 


THE RELEASE OF THE EARL OF SALISBURY. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


The University, S. Andrews, 22 June, 1900. 

Sir,—In your note to my letter of 5 June you cite a 
stipulation in the treaty of Esplechin (25 Septémber, 
1340) as creating ‘‘a very strong presumption that the 
Earl of Salisbury was released at or about this time.” 
You further refer in support of this presumption.to two 
chroniclers who assert that the Earl was set free in or 
about September. I have never denied that he was 
liberated temporarily some time in the autumn of that 
year, nay in my letter I adduced circumstantial evidence 
from the ‘‘ Foedera” to prove that the Earl was in 
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England in the winter and spring of 1340-41 for the 


purpose of raising his ransom money. At the same- 


time I showed that there was nothing surprising in. 
that, in view of the constant practice of the time, and 
that there was no inconsistency between the assertion 
at page 186-7 of ‘‘ The History of Edward the Third ” 
that Salisbury was present at Westminster in the spring 
of 1341 and the fact mentioned at page 212 that he was. 
not liberated till June 1342. 
pared to believe the statement of the chroniclers re-- 
ferred to, but it must not be assumed from this state- 
ment that Salisbury was a free man, that is, that he 
had paid his ransom and got his discharge from Philip,. 
and did not return as a prisoner to France. If these 
chroniclers assert this, or leave their readers to form 
this impression, they are certainly ‘‘ wrong.” And 
they are wrong, not merely on my unsupported asser-- 
tion, or assumption as you seem to believe, but on 
the unimpeachable testimony of authentically dated. 
and signed documents. This is the point which 
you appear to ignore, although I expressly pointed 
it out by quoting a State paper dated 20 May,. 
1342. In this document Edward distinctly states. 
that Salisbury was at this date a prisoner in France, 
that Philip had always refused to discharge him 
unless he would undertake (liberari non potest nisi 
prius juret et caveat) not to bear arms against 
him in France, and that he (Edward) thereby grants 
him his special licence so to swear and give caution. 
Such testimony cannot be ignored in favour of general 
statements by two chroniclers, which may be correct 
enough as far as they go. I have found the chroniclers 
so full of errors, so prone to substitute mere reports and. 
guesses for facts that it is with me a canon of historical 
research to check their accounts at every step by 
official documents, where available, and without this 
cross-examination they are largely worthless as 
evidence. As, however, this State paper has appa- 
rently no weight with you, as against the chroniclers. 
in question, I shall call the Earl himself as a witness 
in support of my contention that he was not liberated. 
till 2 June, 1342. You will doubtless allow the 
Earl to decide the matter as between us. I at all 
events must submit to his authority in preference to 
any chronicler or historian of the realm. Here are. 
the Earl’s own words, to which he subscribes on. 
2 June, 1342 at the Bois de Vincennes. They are 
extracted from a State paper in the Archives de. 
Empire 4 Paris, Trésor des Chartes, Carton J, 362, 
No. 1. ‘* Nous, Guillaumes de Montaigu, Comte de. 
Salebrys, salut. . . . Comme nous soions prisonnier 
du roy de France, notre sire, savoir faisons que au. 
tretie et paroles de notre deliverance a plain de ladite 
prison, &c.”” I cannot further encroach on your space: 
with this decisive document, but I had better translate 
this snatch for the benefit of the general reader. ‘‘ We, 
William de Montague, Earl of Salisbury, salutation,. 
&c. As we are the prisoner of the King of France, 
our Lord, be it known that at the treaty and conference 
regarding our deliverance in full from the said prison,” 


_&c. He then goes on to speak of the conditions of his. 


exchange for the Earl of Moray, as I stated in my last 
epistle. Here I shall leave the matter, in the con- 
viction that I have contributed to establish in your 
pages a minor but not uninteresting fact in English. 
history. Yours faithfully, 

J. MACKINNON. 


In our review of Dr. Mackinnon’s ‘“ History of 
Edward III.” we alluded to the statement (which does. 
not stand unsupported) of a ‘‘strictly-speaking con- 
temporary” chronicler to the effect that the Earl of 
Salisbury was released from his French prison and 
handed over to his English friends in the autumn or 
late summer of 1340 A.D. Dr. Mackinnon’s answer 
was a round unvarnished declaration—without any 
qualification whatever—that in making this statement. 
the chronicler is ‘‘ wrong.” He now writes that he is. 


I am therefore quite pre-— 


‘‘quite prepared to believe the statement of the | 


chronicler|s] referred to.” Cadit ergo questio. In 
the rest of his letter, as in the two previous, Dr. 


Mackinnon seems to be fighting phantom antagonists. 
No one, so far as we are aware, in our columns at all. 
events, has ever disputed the fact, known to every tiro- 
in medieval history, that in the Middle Ages persons 
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were often allowed to go home to arrange for the 
raising of their ransom money; nor have we ever 
dreamt of denying that the Earl of Salisbury, after his 
release in the autumn of 1340, may have gone back to 
prison and been released a second time.—Ep. S.R.| 


THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST MR. GILL. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Sligo, 18 June, rgoo. 

Sir,—‘‘ A Future Irish Landlord” in his letter in your 
issue of oth inst. shows that lack of grasp_which has 
been so strange a feature in Irish life since the famine 
of 1846, which brought them and their tenants to one 
common ruin. 

The ‘‘then landlords” were supreme, they had 
allowed their tenants to drift into that state which 
made the famine a necessity. While it had been hatch- 
ing, they had been spending the money of their 
wretched serfs in riotous living. Why this was so 
would require a man of genius to tell, and he has yet to 
come, but the race need not fear which has produced 
a Parnell, statesmen such as the Lawrences, Lord Mayo, 
the Marquis of Dufferin, and Sir Robert Hart, the 
Minister of Customs in China, warriors like Wolseley, 
Lord Roberts, Sir George White and General Mahon, 
with many others who are quietly building that 
Empire which utilises their services, while despising 
them, neglecting their home affairs. Why none of such 
men except Parnell has attempted to intervene in Irish 
politics may be suggestive of a cause and its remedy. 

What are the majority of Irish landlords doing to 
raise their country? The tenants under Mr. Horace 
Plunket are doing something, but their ideal is not 
high. Creamery butter as made is bad butter, and 
they will not allow ‘‘ the English wholesale” to teach 
them how to make it, as nature intended it to he, 
the best in the world. 

In Mayo the poor Irish are content to use their 
skin canoes, possibly a survival of the ice age, when 
Esquimaux handled them. In Belfast, assisted’ by 
English brains and money, they invented the ‘‘ White 
Star steamers,” which helped so largely to make the 
Suez Canal a success, and have built the ‘‘ Oceanic.” 

If Ireland is to assume the position which she ought 
to hold, it must be by the union of all classes. The 
man who will weld them may possibly be not far off, 
but probably no sign of him will be seen at to-morrow’s 
convention, when Mayo, and its skin canoe, will try 
to hold down modern ideas. No Irishman of supreme 
ability has sided with the Irish landlords ; second-class 
men have done much harm. Such men have raised this 
question of Mr. Gill’s appointment. I believe he was 
one of the hatchers of the ‘‘ Plan of Campaign,” but a 
great party in England, led by Mr. Gladstone, condoned 
this, and we ought all to be glad to welcome a sinner 
into our ranks.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

AN ONLOOKER. 


EXIT PARTY. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
Athenzum, 28 June. 

Sir,—In the review of a book I have recently pub- 
lished, entitled ‘‘ Exit Party,” which you have done me 
the honour to notice in your issue of the 16th inst., I 
observe the following sentence :—‘‘Sir Frederick 
Young has a painfully loose idea of Socialism. He 
confounds it with Anarchy, and thinks it can only be 
successfully combatted by Liberal Imperialism.” 

I hope you will permit me to say, that I entirely 
dissent from the opinion expressed by you. I deny 
that my idea on this subject is ‘‘a loose one.” On the 
contrary I affirm that Socialism pursued to its logical 
conclusion, as it presents itself to the ignorant and 
uneducated classes, is Anarchy, pure and simple. I 
have a perfectly clear conception in my own mind of 
the interpretation of Socialism, as it appears to those 
self-same classes. This I have endeavoured distinctly 
to describe in my book. I am sorry, therefore, that I 
cannot at all concur in the view entertained by you in 
the sentence I -have quoted, and against which I 
emphatically protest. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
FREDERICK YOUNG. 
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REVIEWS. 
BYRON’S LITERARY POSITION. 


‘©The Works of Lord Byron.” Edited by Ernest 
Hartley Coleridge. Vol. III. London: Murray. 
1g00. 6s. 

ANOTHER volume, with its pretty binding, of this 
luxurious edition has afforded a welcome occasion 

to re-read poems so seldom read as ‘‘ The Corsair” 
and ‘‘ The Bride of Abydos,’’ and to ponder again on 
the very odd position which Byron holds as a poet. 
His discriminating editor makes no attempt in_ his. 
preface to disguise what that position is, and frankly 
admits that Byron’s pilgrims and pirates simply 
“‘seem to have gone under in the struggle for 
poetical existence.” As far as our observation 
goes Byron is the poet who appeals to men of 
action—and when we say men of action we are not 
thinking of great commanders or engineers, but 
merely of the very common type of man, the romance of 
whose life finds expression in the living of it and is not 
in the least dependent upon literature. Why Byron is 
the poet of the unliterary can be seen by glancing over. 
any chance page in this volume. 


‘* To him Zuleika’s eye was turned, 
But little from his aspect learned : 
Equal her grief, yet not the same ; 
Her heart confessed a gentler flame : 
But yet that heart, alarmed or weak, 
She knew not why, forbade to speak.” 


This sort of thing is quite unsatisfying to readers whose 
literary appetites cannot be appeased by the mere tinkle 
of assonance. In the slang of our day, they have no 
use for such poetry, which gains nothing by its metrical 
shape. The best line is the fourth; and in this con-. 
nexion we have been interested to note a point pre- 
viously unfamiliar, that Byron took as much pains to 
amend and polish such lines as the above as if they had 
been ‘‘ jewels five words long.” The fourth line origin- 
ally ran :— 
‘* Her heart confessed no cause of shame.” 


The alteration is undoubtedly for the better—but we wish 
to concentrate attention upon the fact that these variants 
express in their different ways thesame idea. Byron wasa 
singularly clear-headed writer who always knew exactly 
what he wanted to say and said it. This merit was 
pointed out long ago by Palgrave in a note to a poem 
of Byron’s quoted in the ‘‘ Golden Treasury.” It was 
part of that ‘‘ excellence of sincerity and strength ” with 
which he was credited in the happy phrase of another of 
his critics. We conceive it to be in a great measure 
due to this merit that Byron has secured a Continental’ 
reputation quite unrivalled unless by Shakespeare. 
Byron is eminently translatable ; and it may be added’ 
that the ‘‘poseur” is a Jess unpopular character with 
our foreign neighbours than with ourselves. Hence it 
came to pass that the Byronic pose, finding expres- 
sion as it did in a succinctly logical style, lost 
nothing by transference into other languages, except, 
if we may be allowed an Irishism, the subtler 
rhythmical melodies which Byron did not possess. 
Just as the New Testament is better in Elizabethan 
English than in a wooden kind of Greek, so also the 
poems of Byron probably sound quite as well to a 
French ear in the translations given by Taine in his 
history of our literature as Byron’s original does to us. 
And if again we suppose a foreigner reading Byron in 
English, there occurs to the mind the acutely true 
‘remark of the poet whom we presume to be of this 
editor’s kith and kin, that poems ina foreign language 
are always additionally delightful because we are 
exercising the accomplishment of having learnt to 
understand them. But let it never be forgotten that 
Byron always gave his reader something to understand. 
We have not the slightest wish to join in the fashion- 
able belittlement of Byron, and we mean it as no faint 
praise when we say that Byron’s poetry always ‘‘ makes 
sense.” 
There is a well-known criticism of Byron to the 
effect that he was like Dryden and would have made 
himself a prominent littérateur in any epoch. What 
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style of Dryden was always out of Byron’s reach, but 
en the other hand he was never compelled, as was 
Dryden, to do hack-work, and his poems have the 
great advantage of having been written because he 
wanted to write them. It seems strange that to write 
such lines as those quoted above should have helped 
Byron to forget an unlucky affaire de coeur, but such 
it seems was the case. ‘‘To withdraw myself from 
myself” he wrote ‘‘has ever been my sole, my entire, 
my sincere motive for scribbling at all.” And, after all, 
in addition to his logical lucidity, how impressively 
great in volume is the stream of Byron’s utterance ! 
When Matthew Arnold published his volume of selec- 
‘tions, there were some to whom it seemed that he was 
sampling the ocean with a teacup, and paradoxical as it 
seems that quantity as against quality should go for 
anything with Apollo, it is a paradox which Byron half 
persuades us to adopt. Cavil as we may, there is a 
vital principle in Byron’s poetry which no criticism 
— to kill. It is indeed a case of ‘‘securus iudicat 
orbis.” 

Such Byronic enthusiasts as Mr. Richard Edgcumbe 
—not, by the way, Edgcombe as here printed—would 
not forgive us if we omitted to mention that this volume 
contains one or two more unpublished poems unearthed 
from Mr. Murray’s archives. It is only in the fitness 
of things that Mr. Murray should give to the world this 
last and best and, for aught one knows, final edition 
of Byron. Two years have passed since Byron’s 
‘Early Letters” were reviewed in these columns. 
Whatever view we may take of his poetry, it was after 
all in his letters and in his prose that Byron was un- 
approachably great, and Matthew Arnold’s queer 
paradox that Shelley’s prose was better than his poetry 
and would ultimately come to stand higher in the 
‘world’s estimation might perhaps have escaped cavil, if 
he had applied it to Byron. 


JACOB OF JACOBABAD. 


“General John Jacob.” By Alexander Innes Shand. 
London: Seeley. 1900. 16s. 


A CERTAIN resemblance in career and character may 
be traced between John Jacob and John Nicholson, 
though fate denied to one the opportunity it gave the 
other of writing his name largely across that central 
episode of Indian history which all Englishmen read. 
Still it does not fall to every man to give his name to a 
flourishing city and a crack cavalry regiment, as this 
Bombay artilleryman has done. Jacob, like the great 
Panjabi, was a product of the times when military and 
‘civil power had to be combined in the same strong 
hands. New territory had to be brought under firm 
and. settled government. A population trained to 
turbulence had. to be won over to peaceful occupations 
and taught to develop the resources of their land. The 
disorders engendered by native misrule required the 
stern control of the trained soldier who could make his 
own troops as well as lead them, while to the disarmed 
and tranquillised people he could present the aspect of 
a beneficent and sympathetic administrator. Such men 
work by the magnetic influence of indomitable charac- 
ter and. tireless energy. These qualities Jacob possessed 
in a remarkable degree. His power of attracting 
others may be best understood by the impression he 
produced on persons so different as Napier, Outram 
and Frere. To fully understand such a character 
one: should be brought in direct personal contact with 
the man himself. The mere narrative of his doings 
is as apt to miss. the real inward effect as the photo- 
graphs. of the Jacobabdd. plantations which suggest 
to his biographer a comparison with the lawns and 
glades of Windsor Forest. 

It cannot be said that Jacob’s lines fell in pleasant 
places. At the age of sixteen. he went to India asa 
subaltern in the Bommbay Artillery and he never saw his 
native land again. After ten. years of subordinate 
service military and civil in various parts of the Presi- 
dency, he was transferred to Sind. The province was. 
still under the rule of the Amirs, but had become the 
strategical basis for operations: against Kabul. The 
rest of his life was spent in that unicviting proviace, in 
a climate which. as: his. biographer justly puts it “ can 
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only be described as infernal.” In the frontier fighting 
which followed Jacob quickly gained recognition as a 
daring and resourceful leader. In 1842 he found a post 
after his own heart as Commandant of the Sind Horse. 
He was also placed by Outram in charge of the Belooch 
frontier and covered successfully the retreat of the 
Kandahar army from the disastrous campaign in 
Afghanistan. There Napier found him when he took 
command of Sind and proceeded to force on the war 
of conquest which his brother has endeavoured to vindi- 
cate, with little regard for others, and which Outram 
and Jacob have courageously and vigorously denounced. 
Napier knew his man at once and Jacob bore a 
prominent part in all the operations which followed. 
He inspired and shared the brilliant cavalry charge 
which decided the day at Meanee. When the war was 
over he settled down to the great work of his life as 
Political Officer of the frontier. Napier was not an 
easy man to please but Jacob won his confidence. The 
Governor’s views, which Jacob had to carry out, were 
sometimes conveyed in language that would shock a 
Secretariat. We are given a characteristic specimen of 
Napier’s style. ‘‘ There is no man in India more 
opposed than I am to the damned nonsense of keeping 
Indian princes on their thrones within our frontier. 
The old Indians for whom I confess contempt, as a set 
of old bitches, whose God is Mammon, do not see that 
the interest of every prince within our frontier is to send 
us to hell.” 

To Upper Sind Jacob was everything—Providence in- 
cluded. He delivered it with extraordinary vigour 
from the Belooch marauders; he made canals, roads 
and bridges; he spread cultivation, planted forests, 
founded towns, encouraged commerce, made laws and 
enforced them and laid the foundations of those rela- 
tions with the Khelat rulers which have established a 
British place d’armes at Quetta and converted Beloochi- 
stan into a British dependency. In this sphere of use- 
fulness he worked until in 1857 the Persian war called 
him away to lead the cavalry brigade and take command 
of the expedition after the outbreak of the Mutiny had 
recalled Outram to the relief of Lucknow. The chance 
of his life seemed to have come when he was selected 
a few weeks later to command the army of Central 
India. But irritating delays robbed him of the oppor- 
tunity which floated Sir H. Rose into a peerage and a 
statue at Knightsbridge. Jacob returned with outward 
composure to his old surroundings where he wore out 
his disappointed life a year later. 

Mr. Shand has undertaken a difficult task in 
bringing within a narrow compass the story of a life 
bound up with much obscure local matter necessarily 
unfamiliar to the general reader. The materials too, 
though voluminous, are fragmentary and the {biography 
in consequence is rather wanting in consistence and 
continuity. It might usefully have been supplemented 
by better maps and a fuller chronography. Still the 
narrative will be read with sustained interest; it is 
conceived in an impartial spirit and rendered attractive 
by a style at once easy and pointed. It presents a true 
picture of a very striking and interesting character. 
Jacob possessed the qualities for greater greatness than 
he ever achieved. It was the good fortune of Upper 
Sind that those qualities were devoted to the adminis- 
tration of an obscure tract of neither great importance 
nor supreme interest to the Empire. He was over- 
shadowed by men of better fortune and no weaker 
personality than his own. Napier Outram and Frere 
had the start of him and got the benefit of his great 
talents. Jacob it must be admitted had the defects of 
his. qualities. The imperious temper which impressed 
Orientals brought him often in conflict with authority. 
The outspoken frankness of his criticisms excited 
official rebuke which his sensitive nature deeply: re- 
sented. He kept his superiors, from the Viceroy down, 
in a state of perpetual apology for fancied slights: 
He had a full appreciation of his own services and 
merits, which he felt to be, as they were, imperfectly 
recognised. He really needed a larger sphere for his 
varied talents. A wider personal intercourse with 
other men of ability and learning would have moderated 
the intolerance of mind which his isolation only en- 
couraged. He could not speak with patience of people 
who believed in revealed religion or served on the 
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Bengal side. He scarcely realised the importance to 
British and Indian interests of Persia and Mekran. He 
would have depleted the native army of its European 
officers. But he foretold the Mutiny anticipated 
modern rifling and long-range artillery, and turned a 
desert into a garden. 


THE BEST OF BOSWELLS. 


(Library of English 
Macmillan. 1900. 


‘* Boswell’s Life of Johnson.” 
Classics.) 3 vols. London: 
los. 6d. net. 


“ Q@ IR, it is amazing how little literature there is in 

the world.” A hundred and twenty years have 
not destroyed, though they have diminished, the truth 
of Johnson’s remark, which means, not that there are 
few good books, but that few people readthem. If there 
are proportionately more persons now than then who 
read our English Classics, it is largely due to their 
republication by certain eminent firms in cheap and 
attractive editions. The world nowadays has more or 
less to be coaxed into reading anything but newspapers 
and novels : it will no longer pay big prices, and it will 
not tire its eyes with bad type. The end of the reign 
has witnessed a remarkable revival of the publishing 
art. At the end of the last and the beginning of the 
present century printing and paper were excellent: 
some of the best editions belong to this period. The 
terrible multiplication of books which began in 
the middle of the century was accompanied by bad 
type and bad paper. Now there is a_ recurrence 
to the former careful and pleasant methods of 
seeking entrance to the brain through the eye. 
Of the many series of its kind we know none 
better than the “Library of English Classics” by 
Messrs. Macmillan, better, that is, in point of printing, 
price, and editing. As to some of the works included 
in this library there may be a difference of opinion. 
But there can be no difference of opinion about 
Boswell’s Johnson : for when a man is tired of Boswell 
he is tired of life. In the diary and correspondence of 
this incomparable pair of men, the one the complement 
of the other, there is everything that life contains, its 
pleasures and sorrows, its tragedy and comedy, its 
successes and failures. The mind of a profound 
observer, sharpened in the school of adversity, plays in 
these pages upon every subject of human interest, 
religion, politics, letters, business, and morality. Had 
we to choose for a long voyage or a term of exile 
or imprisonment but one book, we should take 
** Boswell’s Johnson.” Unless a reader is unamusable 
he cannot open any volume at any page without 
feeling the better for it, strengthened, or saddened, 
amused, or informed. We talk with the giants of the 
Golden Age, and are consoled by their weaknesses as 
well as fortified by their strength. What, to take an 
instance at random, can be more pathetic, and at the 
same time more comforting, than Johnson’s conscious- 
ness that he had wasted his talent and been after all a 
failure? When someone said to him that had he gone 
to the Bar he might have been Lord Chancellor, he 
burst out passionately, ‘‘ Why will you vex me by sug- 
gesting this, when it is too late?” This however was 
a rare flash: for the most part Johnson, like his friend 
‘*Mund” Burke, expected little from the world, and 
was cynically satisfied with what he got. How few 
men of sixty-eight could say with him ‘“ There is nothing 
of the old man in my conversation”! But if Boswell 
be the best of books, the best of Boswells is Messrs. 
Macmillan’s latest reprint from their former Globe 
edition. The type is Jarge and clear, the paper 
good, and the three volumes only cost half a 
guinea. There are not too many notes for the 
ordinary reader. All Boswell’s are of course re- 
tained, but a very judicious selection due to Mr. 
Mowbray Morris, the original editor, has been made 
from the mass of annotation which had almost 
come to overgrow the text. Birkbeck Hill’s edition is 
too elaborate for any but those who wish to specialise, 
to say nothing of its price. Mr. Augustine Birrell’s 


edition has many merits, but the print is too small. 
There is only one fault which we can find with this 
edition ; the year of the century and Dr. Johnson’s age 
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each page. To print them is an obvious advantage ina 
book which you open and begin to read anywhere, and it 
has been done in Napier’s, Birrell’s, and Cadell’s editions, 
if not in those of Croker and Hill, which are not before 
us. We also regret that Mr. A. W. Pollard, the accom- 
plished editor of the Library of English Classics, has 
not reprinted in a fourth volume the two versions of 
the ‘‘ Tour in the Hebrides.”” Johnson's account of the 
voyage is not nearly so well known as Boswell’s, and 
an opportunity of comparing them would, we are 
sure, have been welcomed by the public. We sincerely 
hope that this ‘‘ Library” will be extended so as to 
include a great many more names than are at present 
announced. 


THE HISTORY OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 


‘“* A History of the British Army.” By the Hon. J. W. 
Fortescue. London: Macmillan. 1899. 36s. net. 
I? would not be just to say that Mr. Fortescue had 
» failed in his formidable task; but he would have 
succeeded better, had he devoted himself to the con- 
stitutional and administrative history of the army 
rather than to the details of particular campaigns which 
many times have been handled more happily by abler 
men. 

It is usually said that the history of our so-called 
standing army dates from the Restoration. That is a 
misconception. It really dates from the Common- 
‘wealth ; though of course it was then a remodelling of 
earlier military systems. The Saxons had but the 
fyrd or national Militia, a force whjch was avail- 
able not only for purposes of defence but for the 
maintenance of public order. This service was one of 
the duties of the trinoda necessitas, the others. being 
the maintenance of fortifications and repair of bridges. 
The fyrd was a national force which went to battle 
under the command of the Ealdorman, a fine being 
imposed on those who failed to attend. Under Canute 
we find the first trace of a standing army; but it 
consisted merely of mercenaries, and appears never to 
have exceeded 6,cco men. The Norman Conquest in 
a manner established the feudal military system in 
England, but with deviations that left the king with 
more direct control of the forces than was the case in 
the feudal States of the Continent. 

Then came the Crusades, and with them, and as a 
result of them, a large infusion of mercenaries. 
Henry II., on his accession, found three different 
forces at his disposal—the feudal army, the mercenary 
troops, and the fyrd. As the mercenaries were repug- 
nant to the nation he determined to employ them only 
for foreign warfare; and as the national Militia—a 
force which from its very nature did not readily adapt 
itself to discipline or mobility—was useful for foreign 
service only when treated as mercenaries, he decided to 
use it solely for work at home. The unwieldy feudal 
levy he determined to turn to account to a certain 
extent both at home and abroad. There seems little 
doubt that Henry intended to weaken the great barons 
by disarming their vassals, and by this means to secure 
a more complete control over his military resources. 
Thus he demanded that every three knights should 
produce one of their number to serve for their united - 
terms of duty. By this means he was enabled to 
secure the attendance of a third of them for four months, 
instead of the whole number for forty days. Edward 1. 
in spite of his great unifying policy found himself 
unable to dispense with the feudal system, which con- 
tinued in being until later wars demonstrated its 
weakness. It was under him that the long rivalry 
between the two races came to an end, and it was con- 
sidered safe to entrust the defences of the country to a 
national force. Therefore in 1285 the Statute of Win- 
chester provided for the arming of the men of each 
county, and the punishment of defaulters. Compulsory 
conscription was on several occasions resorted to 
by Edward I. and Edward III. This however was 
illegal, and Parliament attempted to guard against it by 
providing that no man should be charged to arm himself 
otherwise than he had done in the times of his ancestors. 
But that did not checkmate Edward III. who then called 
upon particular counties and towns to furnish him with 
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men. Again Parliament intervened, and for some time 
the practice was discontinued. Recourse was then 
had to the expedient of contracting with individuals 
to raise troops at an exorbitant rate. Under the 
Tudors the prerogative of impressment was again 
revived, and counties were sometimes called upon to 
supply men. But there was no permanent mili- 
tary force—beyond a handful of archers and guards. 
Under Mary the old Statute of Winchester was brought 
more or less up to date. Mary increased the pay 
of her soldiers, and left a provision in her will 
for their relief. Very different was the treatment of the 
troops by her successor. From Elizabeth’s time onwards 
things grew steadily worse with the military forces of the 
country, until, on the outbreak of the Scotch rebellion, 
Charles I. attempted to make up deficiencies of men and 
money by resort to obsolete but not illegal feudal rights. 
The results were unfortunate, and the question of the 
command and control of the forces became the occasion 
of civil war. It was the civil war which brought a stand- 
ing army into being; and as an immediate result 
England was governed by a military dictatorship. It 
was not for long; for at the Restoration, though the 
Commons voted the Crown an extremely liberal revenue, 
they did not intend this sum to include the maintenance 
of a standing army. Charles II., on the other hand, 
was loth to part entirely with a permanent force which 
he considered essential to the safety of his crown, and 
down through the reigns of the later Stuarts king and 
parliament tought over this matter unceasingly. At 
the settlement under William III. the Bill of Rights 
declared the maintenance of a standing army to be 
against thelaw. The revolution, however, had changed 
the temper of the nation. Crown and parliament were 
now more or less at one with each other and the 
country was threatened by the immense military power 
of France. Very soon all thinking men came to realise 
that a standing army, was a necessity. At the same 
time they likewise saw that there was no room for it in 
our Constitution. The usual compromise followed in the 
Mutiny Act, and to this day we have no real standing 
army, but merely a force sanctioned year by year. 

During the early years of the Hanoverian régime, 
owing to the numerous changes which had been taking 
place, a general contempt for authority was widely 
prevalent: so that the army, as the one force which 
represented law and order, became unpopular; while 
its efficiency left much to be desired. It was mainly 
owing to the efforts of two men—Cumberland and Pitt 
—that order was at length evolved out of confusion. 
Cumberland, although a narrow martinet with no sense 
of proportion in his nature, was an able administrator 
and above all a strict disciplinarian: and his idea of 
discipline he took care to instil into his subordinates. 
In fact when he became Commander-in-Chief, the whole 
tone of the War Office changed, and during his tenure 
of office the Secretary at War was relegated to his pro- 
per position. Pitt’s main principle of military admini- 
stration—which might have been followed more closely 
of late to the country’s advantage—was trust in his 
military officials. He allowed them independence, en- 
couraged them to take the responsibility of initiation, 
and loyally supported them when they did so. 


SIX NOVELS. 
**Woman and Artist.” By Max O’Rell. London: 
Warne. 1900. 35. 6d. 
M. Paul Blouet’s story is not a success. In it we 


find a prosperous painter and his wife, living very 
happily in S. John’s Wood. The painter invents a 
shell and disposes of it for a large sum to the French 
War Office. On the strength of his ill-gotten wealth 
the painter sets up in Belgravia, and society is at his 
feet. His wife sighs for her old Bohemian home and 
he goes on to scheme for the sale of his shell to the 
Russian Government, still with the assent of London 
society. He is singularly indiscreet in his attempt to 
use his wife as a decoy for the approval of the Russian 
war minister, whom he knows to be her admirer and 
an unprincipled rascal. . The result is a great scandal ; 
the painter tears up the contract he has obtained so 
ignominiously, calls out the Russian and, after a silly 
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series of misunderstandings with his wife, resumes his 
old dreary Bohemian life in S. John’s Wood. All the 
characters, high and low, talk like tenth-rate mummers, 


‘*The Bath Comedy.” By Agnes and Egerton Castle. 
London: Macmillan. 1900. 6s. 

The ‘‘comedy” borders on rollicking farce. The 
theme is the old one of a none too immaculate husband’s 
jealousy in regard to his innocent and tearful wife. As 
the irate Sir Jasper piles challenge upon challenge in 
his blind fury, which is fanned by the widow Bellairs, 
the fun grows fast and furious. And beneath it all the 
authors contrive to suggest just the essential soupcon of 
grave manly affection, the medium being the erstwhile’ 
reckless young husband Denis O'Hara. Written for 
the stage this comedy might prove more telling than in 
its present form. The Preface gives the keynote of 
the authors’ purpose, and more. It conjures up a vivid 
mental picture of the old Georgian day and the ‘‘ Bath 
manner.” It is a literary gem. 


“‘The Chicamon Stone.” By Clive Phillipps-Wolley. 
London: Smith, Elder. 1900. 6s. 


Here is an author with a sense of style and a story- 
teller with a true eye for dramatic effect. The tale is a 
mixture of a treasure-quest and a man-hunt—the kind 
of thing that bores one unspeakably asarule. One 
knows that the treasure will be found by the most 
sympathetic character after the conventional number of 
perils. But Mr. Clive Phillipps-Wolley holds one 
breathless. Every little incident is a picture, down to 
the crossing of a stream bya train of mules. The book 
must be read. There is not very much of it. 


‘* The Gentleman from Indiana.” By Booth Tarkington. 
London: Grant Richards. 1900. 6s. 

Mr. Tarkington has set himself to depict the irre- 
deemable dulness of provincial life in the United States, 
and nis success is phenomenal. We close the book 
with an unmistakeable and ineffaceable impression ot 
dreariness, but to divide the responsibility for this 
result between the author and his subject-matter is 
beyond our power. It is sufficiently surprising that 
such conditions of human society should be tolerated 
anywhere ; that anyone should found such a story as. 
this upon them passes all comprehension. 


‘*The Robber Troops of Circumstances.” By Lillie C. 
Hosie. London: Drane. 1900. 3s. 6d. 

We do not know which to admire most, the author’s 
temerity in the choice of a subject, the fearlessness 
with which she handles fuming acids and other ex- 
plosive materials, or the liberality with which she 
showers misfortunes upon the factory workers who 
figure in these pages. But in a novel which has for its 
background a nitro-glycerine factory, incidents of an 
alarming nature must be expected. 


‘© A Son of the State.” By W. Pett Ridge. London: 
Methuen. 1900. 35. 6d. 

In this picture of life amongst the ‘‘ submerged” of 
Hoxton the reader will find the elements of truth, if not 
any great depth of insight. Though the facetious note 
is pitched somewhat too high, the story of Bobby 
Lancaster’s evolution, under the influence of State care 
in Poor Law schools, from a budding thief into a naval 
hero is told with sufficient briskness to arouse interest 
in his career. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“A Brief History of Eastern Asia.” By T. C. Hannah. 
London: Unwin. 1900. 75. 6d. 

The Kushk scare and the threatening aspect of affairs in the 
Chinese Empire and Korea, coupled with the growing strength 
of Russia in Asia owing to the extension of her railway system 
and the rapid colonisation of her eastern dominions, have made 
the study of affairs in the vast region lying to the east of the 
Caspian and the Ural Mountains necessary for all who desire 
to keep abreast of modern politics. Brief histories of other 
parts of the world besides those of England, Greece, Rome, 
and France, which were taught in our youth, are much required 
for school use, and their study should form part of modern schoo 
education, and we recognise the usefulness of this brief and 
comprehensive history, whose author was formerly master of the 
English school at Tien-tsin. Its title is not as comprehensive 
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as the work itself, which deals not only with the history of 
Eastern Asia, but with that of the southern and central divisions 
of that continent and with Ceylon and the East Indian 
and Japanese groups of islands. Its main body consists of 
274 pages, and it is accompanied by a very full and excellent 
index and by a chronological table which might be added to 
with advantage to the reader. The value of the kook for ready 
reference is enhanced by marginal dates, and would be largely 
increased by the addition of a few well-selected maps which 
we hope we may find in future editions. We regret that the 
author leaves us to hunt through the list of histories, chronicles, 
encyclopdias, directories, dictionaries, and other works, given 
by him in the appendix, a work that few readers will have the 
zeal or time to undertake, instead of supporting his statements 
by particular references to the authorities. The portion of his 
work dealing with the early and medizval history of China 
could be rectified and greatly improved by embodying the 
results of the researches of the late expert Professor Terrien de 
Lacouperie. His linguistic and Oriental works are a necessary 
corrective to the too ready acceptance by modern authors of 
distorted and delusive views of the history of China and the 
Chinese. The study of Howorth’s monumental “ History of 
the Mongols,” which is a mine of historical wealth and a touch- 
stone for accuracy, would have saved Mr. Hannah from the 
numerous blunders that have crept into his chapters dealing 
with events in Central Asia. As examples we may point out 
that the famous migration of the Torgod tribes did not take 
place under Ayuka but under his great-grandfather, Urluk, and 
did not occur in the time of Rabdan but in that of his grand- 
father, Baatur. Elsewhere, Prester John is described as ruler 
of the Karu Kitai Tartars in North China, whereas he was 
ruler of the Kerait (or Torgod) branch of the western division 
of the Mongols and. was Wang-khan, or king, of the whole 
division. We may likewise note that the Turkish tribes of 
Kiptchaks, Uzbegs, and Naimans are wrongly classed as 


Mongols ; and that Mongols, Turks, Finns, Tibetans, Indo- . 


Scythians and their hybrids are all termed Tatars by the author, 
although that name is restricted by ethnologists to Turko- 
Finnish hybrids. 

“The Railways of England.” By W. M. Acworth. Fifth 
Edition. London: Murray. 1900. 


A book that has lived ten years and for which there is still a 
steady demand is no ordinary work. Mr. Acworth’s pages 
originally owed much to the fact that they were “the vivid 
impressions of a new comer in an unexplored field.” They 
continue to live because there is something more in them than 
the mere jottings of the reporter anxious to secure interesting 
copy. Mr. Acworth’s chapters are the result of painstaking 
study on the spot, and the best tribute to their quality is that 
they are as readable and useful now as they were when first 
published. In the last decade English railways have under- 
gone material improvements. It is the Englishman’s habit to 
— at the railway service, but Mr. Acworth does not 

esitate to say that the French and American companies owe 
much to the example of the English. Like most travelling 
Britons he has been a severe critic of the working of English 
railways. Closer acquaintance removed many misconceptions, 
with the result that he found it necessary to praise where pre- 
viously he found occasion only to blame. We cannot agree 
with Mr. Acworth’s suggestion that France and America can 
now teach England a good deal in the matter of speed and 
general convenience. Mr. Acworth does much more than discuss 
the merits of different systems. His imagination is stirred by a 
railroad and an engine as the imagination of others is stirred 
by the highway and the coach and four. His book should 
deepen the respect of the public for all who discharge even the 
humblest of railway duties. 


“Outlines of the History of Religion.” 
London: Black. 1900. 3s. 


Dr. Ingram seems to regard the religious idea as something 
which has evolved in accordance with law. Therefore he is 
much impressed with two main principles which are accentuated 
throughout his work : continuity and adaptation. ‘ What has 
been sought is to give such a general conception of the past 
both remote and recent as will convey its essential character, 
and will enable the intelligent reader who is not a specialist, to 
understand the human movement as a whole and appreciate 
the filiation which marks its successive stages.” In his en- 
deavour for systematisation he has acted somewhat after the 
manner of an explorer, who, having discovered a large river 
marks down every other he may come across as one of its 
tributaries, with no particular regard to its direction or the 
watershed. And the intellectual current always in the author’s 
mind is Positivism. “The one object I have kept before me” 
he says “is to represent correctly the doctrine of Auguste 
Comte on the subject of the volume.” Apparently, in his view, 


By John K. Ingram. 


every religion represented human need during the period of its 

prevalence ; to be supplanted afterwards by something better 

and higher with the progress of the race, but all culminating in 

the establishment-of the “ Religion of Humanity” founded by 

Auguste Comte which “can alone acquire and maintain a 
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universal ascendency over public and private conduct.” Th® 
idea of adaptation coincides with the foregoing. And no doub 
there has been growth, no doubt there has been progress, bu 
religion has least of all forces followed continuous adaptative 
laws. Indeed, it has often been to the mind of man what 
pestilence is to the body. 


“S. Jerome.” By Father Largent. Translated by Hester 
Davenport, with a preface by G. Tyrrell, S.J. (“The 
Saints”). London: Duckworth. 1900. 3s. 

Father Largent has produced a very ordinary book ; but his 
translator has made a most extraordinary translation. She 
seems to have a Jimited acquaintance with French and English, 
but to be completely ignorant of Latin, and of Church history. 
The results are amusing ; S. Jerome is said (p. 17) to have gone 
to the East, and “following Baronius’ example” to have paid a 
visit to his native town first; presumably the French was 
“suivant Baronius.” We cannot venture to reconstruct the 
French of p. 37; but in its English dress, S. Jerome is un- 
doubtedly made to quote S. Philip Neri. To ignorance of the 
peculiar forms which classical names assume in French we pro- 
bably owe Cyprien, Lucien, Felicity and Demetriade ( = Felicitas 
and Demetrias?), Julien d’Eclane, Theodorus of Mopsueste, 
Denis of Corinth, Anatole of Laodicea, Eusebius of Nerceuil, 
and others ; ignorance of Latin must be responsible for Arnobus, 
Amphilochus, Macarus, Hierosolomylanum, Gelasus, and a 
letter “ad principiam virginam ;” while sheer carelessness may 
have passed Labellius (for Sabellius) and Eusebius of Euresa, 
and may have omitted an “ut” on p. 168, and made the sen- 
tence untranslatable in consequence. The translation is 
“ authorised” and is said to have had the advantage of the revi- 
sion of Father Tyrrell, S.J. ; we trust for his own reputation’s 
sake that he authorised this volume without revising it. The 
book itself is a rather poor compilation from Tillemont, Thierry, 
Freppel, and other writers, the author writing from the stand- 
poiat of an obedient member of the Roman Church ; he seldom 
thinks for himself, but periodically sums up S. Jerome's posi- 
tion or actions in the “ admirable words ” of somebody else. 


“Things Seen: Impressions of Men Cities and Books.” By 
G. W. Steevens. Edinburgh and London: Blackwood. 
1900, 6s. 

Selected and edited by Mr. G. S. Street, and introduced with 

a memoir by Mr. W. E. Henley, this collection of articles from 

Mr. Steevens’ prolific pen may be taken as reaching the high- 

water mark of his journalistic genius. The volume would be 

worth having if only for Mr. W. E. Henley’s appreciation, 
warm-hearted but not more eulogistic than might be expected, 
of one whose early efforts he cordially assisted. There is 
much that is good in this collection, but Mr. Henley doubts 
whether Steevens’ best ever appeared in print. His work in 

“ Blackwood,” in the “New Review,” in the “National 

Observer” and in other publications was as varied in character 

as vivid in form. Admirable as it generally was, perhaps the 

most suggestive essay of all was a chapter “From the New 

Gibbon” on the decline and fall of Britain. He touched 

trenchantly on some of the things which seemed to point to 

national decadence, and it is surely the bitterest irony that he 

should have succumbed in his prime, while participating in a 

struggle which goes far to refute the idea of “ the New Gibbon ” 

that the Briton had become a puny creature and that the 

Empire would go to pieces at the first shock. 


“Charterhouse.” By A. H. Tod, M.A. London: George 
Bell and Sons. 1900, 35. 6d. net. 

This is the initial volume of a series of handbooks to the great 
public schools. Perhaps Mr. Tod’s book is more interesting 
than useful. But it is a plain unvarnished story, the writer of 
which does not hesitate to criticise where he cannot legitimately 

raise. His remarks on the rigorous mapping out of the boys’ 
eisure tine deserve careful attention. The description of the 
migration from Smithfield to Godalming in 1872 is an impres- 
sive tribute to the patience and ability of Dr. Haig Brown, not 
a little of whose success as headmaster is traceable to the aid 
received from Mrs. Haig Brown. It seems that the total time 
spent in school and preparation during the week is about 
thirty-six hours ; and that the minimum annual expenses of a 
boy at Charterhouse amount roughly to £150. To the objects 
of the Founder—the “ promotion of piety and good literature ”— 
Charterhouse to-day adds the encouragement of all forms of 
athletics. Many privileges attach to the school and it is well 
said that “to be a Carthusian is to have ‘perpetual letters of 
recommendation’ in almost every quarter of the globe.” In 
1914 Charterhouse will celebrate its tercentenary. 
“The Morals of Suicide.” By the Rev. J. Gurnhill. London : 

Longmans. 1900. 6s. 

This is to all intents and purposes a sermon. It abounds in 
texts and more or less eloquent exhortations but will certainly 
have no influence upon the sceptical. Suicide is one of the 
great moral questions that have divided human thought for ages. 
Generally reprobated by Christians, though not formally con- 
demned by the Church until probably the Council of Arles in 
the fifth century it is also forbidden by the Koran, as prcju- 
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dicial to the State. On the other hand it was not proscribed 
by Greek and Roman philosophy, was regarded as a noble 
act by the followers of Odin and was commended by the 
Brahmins of the East. It was permitted by Sir Thomas 
More imhis “ Utopia” and has been defended by many thinkers 
in modern times. 


“Mrs. Delany (Mary Granville) A Memoir, 1700-1788” 
(London: Richards. 1900. 7s. 6d.) has been compiled by 
Mr. George Paston from the six volumes of “Mrs. Delany’s 
Autobiography and Correspondence” issued by Mr. Bentley 
forty years ago.—“ Memoirs of the Baroness Cecile de Courtot ” 
(London: Heinemann. 1900. 9s.). This volume has been 
compiled partly from the letters written by the Baroness to 
Frau von Alvensleben and partly from the latter’s diary. The 
Baroness’s letters were discovered at the bottom of an old chest 
in the possession of Frau von Alvensleben’s great-grandson. 
The passages relating to Napoleon, who as a boy saved the 
baroness from a bull and was subsequently crowned by her 
with his first laurel wreath, are particularly interesting. They 
and the diary have been well translated from the German by 
Miss Jessie Haynes.—Editions of Sienkiewicz increase and 
multiply. “The Knights of the Cross” has now been issued 
in an “authorised and unabridged translation” from the Polish 
by Si Jeremiah Curtin (London: Dent. 2 vols. 4s. 6d. net 
each). 


We have received a pamphlet entitled “Notes on the 
Housing Question,” being the resolutions arrived at by a joint 
conference of the Working Men’s Club and Institute Unicon 
and the Federation of Working Men’s Social Clubs, together 
with the grounds on which the resolutions are based. The con- 
clusions are eminently sensible, as may be inferred from their 
recognising that overcrowding in London is mainly due to the 
existence of a House Famine (No.1). The appreciation of that 
fact is the condition precedent to any understanding of the 
London housing problem. Until we have got the houses into 
which to put the people, regulative and repressive measures are 
absolutely idle, and alleviative proposals such as cheap transit 
tend to distract the view from the real difficulty. To overtake 
the deficiency of house room is so tremendous a task that the 
general public and most professional reformers will rather 
assign any cause for overcrowding than the true one. As a 
corrective of such moral cowardice, this pamphlet is useful and 
should be circulated. 


Mr. John Murray is issuing the seventh edition of his “ Hand- 
book for Greece,” which has been revised, rearranged and cor- 
rected on the spot, and a practically new “ Handbook for Con- 
stantinople ” which has been separated from the Turkey in Asia 
portion in order to avoid delay in publication. Mr. Murray also 
forwards a new and cheap edition of Mr. Edward Whymper’s 
guides to (1) “Chamonix and Mont Blanc,” and (2) “Zermatt 
and the Matterhorn.” 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Léa. (Les Vierges Fortes.) By Marcel Prévost. Paris : 
Lemerre. 1900. 3f. 50c. 

Ever since MM. Paul and Victor Marguerite published 
“Femmes Nouvelles,” a number of French novelists have 
sought to eclipse that charming story by examining the 
“question féministe ” with dreary earnestness. Unfortunately, 
they are not acquainted with the aim of the movement, nor 
can we think that they have ever understood or encountered 
the women who have founded and conduct it—for, with irritat- 
ing ignorance of their subject, they misrepresent the views of 
what they call the “new womanhood” and introduce us to a 
colony of strange ladies who are either absurd or insane. Old 
arguments are put forward by the male characters: women, 
these declare, must stop at home and concoct menus and 
warm the husband’s slippers ; women, in fact, must think 
of nothing else and dream of ‘nothing else but the head 
of the house and his comfort. Then we have the same 
males drawing a grotesque picture of the woman speaking 
in the Chamber or pleading at the Bar or driving an omnibus : 
and, finally, get a disgusted gesture, or a despairing sigh, 
or a mere grunt. It is invariable, all this; and it is as 
depressing as it is vulgar. All kinds of writers, however, 
repeat this nonsense both in books and in the press. The 
success of ‘‘Femmes Nouvelles” has inspired them. That 
they possess neither the strength nor the style nor the 
infinite chivalry and compassion of MM. Paul and Victor 
Marguerite is no obstacle, blindly and wilfully they 
write on, producing nothing that is worth reading. And, in 
this category, we may include M. Marcel Prévost—for “ Léa” 
has to do exclusively and, we must add,.no less ynsatisfactorily 
with the “question féministe.” Were he less read we could 
(and should) ignore his last novel, but there is also another 
reason why it attracts our attention ; it deals with “ Les Vierges 
Fortes” who, up to now, have never occupied the mind of 
M. Prévost. Until to-day his monde has been either weak 
or vicious ; now, fascinated by “féminisme,” he discards his 

‘Demi-Vierges” and other unfortunate characters and would 

. (Continued on page 820.) 
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be taken seriously. “Léa,” however, will neither add to his 
reputation as a writer nor do good to the cause with which it 
deals in the grossly exaggerated compass of 564 pages. Far 
is it from our intention to give a complete account of the doings 
and deliberations of Léa, Frédérique, Geneviéve, Romaine 
Pirnitz and other “new women,” whom M. Prévost is pleased 
to make his heroines. Inspired with the desire to form a 
«model school for the education of girls, they manage, with the 
assistance of a wealthy widow, to found the “ Ecole des Arts de 
la Femme” at Saint Charles, a place just outside Paris ; but if 
anyone wishes to assist at the ridiculous conversations that 
take place between these mistresses we must refer him (or her) 
to the first dozen chapters in the book. Léa, herself, is in 
Jove with Georg Orsten, and Georg Orsten loves her ; but 
Romaine Pirnitz, older and more “experienced,” warns 
her against men and declares that Léa can never accom- 
plish her work, if she becomes possessed of a husband. 
And so Léa, who is devoted to the “cause,” remains 
at Saint Charles and never writes to Georg and never sees 
him, and loving him none the less, grows consumptive and 
then seriously ill. The school is attacked and finally aban- 
doned: and Léa, almost at death’s door, seeks Georg in 
London. They meet at last, but also too late—Léa dies. So 
much for the “love interest.” Apart from that there is the 
‘harrowing seduction of Geneviéve in the most impossible 
circumstances. And, for the rest, there is an endless tirade 
against men on the part of the entirely unsympathetic and 
unnatural mistresses of the “Ecole des Arts de la Femine.” 
Only avery practised writer could possibly make this miserable 
material spread over so many pages, but then M. Prévost has 
written much and often and does not care a jot about either 
construction or style. He has gained notoriety by insisting 

n the weakness and vices of mankind, and by exaggerating 
them. When his name is mentioned, people wink and declare 
that verily he should not be read by the “ jeune fille.” We are 
surprised, however, that anyone in the world should read him ; 
and imagine that even his most faithful followers will regard 
him reproachfully for having written so futile, foolish, and 
altogether deplorable a book as “ Léa.” 


Le Roman Mun Petit Vieux. By Madame Lescot. Paris : 
Calmann Lévy. 1900. 3f. 50c. 


We may say at once that this is one of the most pleasant and 
promising novels we have read this season. Its successors 
(if they are as remarkable as the “Petit Vieux”) should 
win Madame Lescot a proud position among modern 
French novelists ; and although her first “ effort ”— 
“Sublime Mensonge ”—did not meet with the success it de- 
served, it nevertheless attracted the attention and won the 
applause of the critics. Viewing the women writers of the 
france of to-day, we can choose none whose style is as remark- 
able as the present author’s. Gyp, always “smart” and always 
‘the same ; Madame Darmesteter, dry and altogether uninterest- 
ing ; Henry Greville, charming but a little too sentimental at 
times ; Léverine, a powerful but somewhat sensational journalist, 
all these lack the style, strength, and admirable insight of 
‘Madame Lescot. With the limited space we have at our com- 
mand it is quite impossible, however, to do justice to the “ Petit 
Vieux ;” and so we must be content with strongly recommending 
it. He, the hero, is one of those faithful, kind-hearted, unselfish 
‘little men whose fate it is to be put upon, passed by, snubbed, 
and neglected. From the moment that he enters the college 
at Arcueil he is imposed upon by the other boys: he does their 
tasks, he runs errands for them, but he is of a far finer disposi- 
fion than they. One pupil in particular, Bertrand de Laroche- 
Plouernec. takes advantage of the “ Petit Vieux’s” goodness. 
The first is a noble and rich, but “ Petit Vieux” is poor and 
obscure. At school they are friends ; when they part Bertrand 
promises to remain faithful, but when they meet on the boule- 
vards later Bertrand, fashionable and surrounded, only nods at 
“ Petit Vieux,” a forlorn lawyer’s clerk, so that “ Petit Vieux” 
thinks : “ I] n’y avait plus de compositions & copier, de pensums 
‘A faire. Le Petit Vieux se disait cela tout en serrant 
contre son cceur, que secouait un peu de révolte, la ser- 
viette bourrée de dossiers. ‘Il se disait cela, s’efforcant 
de se montrer philosophe ; mais une tristesse dont il n’était pas 
maitre faisait monter la rougeur & son front et des larmes dans 
‘ses yeux.” Throughout his history “ Petit Vieux” serves and 
cares for Bertrand and Bertrand’s family with invariable devo- 
tion. Yet there is nothing maudlin about him, nothing sickly. 
He is drawn from life, and with life-like reality. He would 
‘have won the generous appreciation and applause of the great 
Flaubert. 


Thomas Paine. By Dr. Moncure Daniel Conway. Traduit 
de Anglais par Félix Rabbe. Paris: Plon. 1900. 7f. 5o0c. 
‘Since Dr. Moncure Conway published the English edition 
of his admirable Life of Thomas Paine, he has been in commu- 
nication with several notable scholars who have given him new 
and extremely interesting information. This he now discloses 
in the excellent translation before us ; but he has made several 
changes also, and the French edition is more ‘historical and 
biographical than the two volumes issued in 1893 in England. 


It is indeed an exhaustive work, and one that discloses the 
critical talents of a scholar. Particularly interesting are the 
pages on Paine’s various abodes in Paris which Dr. Conway 
as explored; the reflections on Robespierre’s diary which 
show him to have been less bloodthirsty than is generally 
believed ; the description of relics left by Paine, and the 
humorous account of the fate of his bones! Although the 
book consists of more than four hundred pages, it is never 
long-winded or dull. Dr. Conway knows how to interest his 
readers, and, also, how to amuse them. Here and there flashes 
of the dryest and slyest humour are to be encountered; and 
at pau end of this highly valuable work there is an admirable 
index. 


LAmuseur. By Jane de la Vaudére. Paris: Ollendorff. 
1900. 3f. 50Cc. 

M. de la Vaudére is always interesting and entertaining. He 
is one of the few French authors who think more of holding 
the attention of his readers by following his story than of 
competing with wouldebe realists whose pleasure it is to harrow 
one with details of a repugnant character. Earlier works 
such as “Le Droit d’Aimer,” ‘ Ambitieuse,” and “ Mortelle 
Etreinte ” proved him to be a writer of real power, and, 
since then, he has not disappointed his admirers. ~ In 
“ L’Amuseur” he gives an admirable picture of country life and 
of a country fair ; in Paris he is no less at home, his principal 
characters are all drawn with great skill. Lauriane, however, 
is the most life-like person in the book ; and this is as it should 
be, for she is the heroine. Married like many a French girl to 
a man whom she neither loves nor admires, hers is not a happy 
life. Impressionable like the majority of her sisters, she falls. 
But her love for Etienne is genuine, and Etienne himself is a 
fine character, and their union is natural and venial. M. de la 
Vaudére possesses, moreover, an extremely graceful style ; and 
we hasten to congratulate him in having written a really note- 
worthy book. 
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“The standard of highest purity.”—7%e Lancet,2 


Absolutely Pure—therefore Best. 


Free from Drugs, Alkali, or any foreign admixture. 


G4 When asking for Cocoa insist on having CADBURY’s—sold 
only in Packets and Tins—as other Cocoas are sometimes substituted 
for the sake of extra profit. 

” On receipt of Post Card giving name and address, and mentioning 
the **SaTurpDay REviEw,” 


A FREE SAMPLE 
of Cocoa will be sent by CADBURY BROTHERS, Limited, 
near Birmingham. 
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 NALDIRE’S DOG SOAP. 


go June, 1900 


PRINCE’S RESTAURANT, 


PICCADILLY, 
The Leading Restaurant of London. 


Cool and well-ventilated. Luncheons, 4s. 6d. ; Dinners & la Carte or prix fixe, 
from ros. 6d. ; Suppers, 5s. Finest Wines and Cuisine. Bocchi’s superb Orchestra. 
Grill Room now open at ordinary prices. Banqueting Rooms and Picture Galleries 
for Banquets, Balls, and Receptions. Prince's Hotel Annexe for quiet and comfort. 


G. FAURALT, Managing Director. 
V. BENOIST, Administrateur. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 


FOUNDED 1848. 
INVESTED £37,000,000, 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


THE IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited. 
FIRE. Est. 1803.—1 Old Broad Street, E.C.; 22 Pall Mall, S.W.; and 47 
Lane, Wc. Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Total 
Funds over £1,500,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manaczer. 


ROYAL OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 
Lessees: THE GRAND OPERA SYNDICATE, LIMITED. 
GRAND OPERA EVERY EVENING. 

For full particulars see Daily Papers. Box Office open ro to 6. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 
LEICESTER SQUARE. 
EVERY EVENING, NEW BALLET: ROUND THE TOWN AGAIN. 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.30. 


NALDIRE’S PRIZE MEDAL DOG SOAP. 


from poison) for washing Dogs. Destroys fleas, cleanses the skin, removes all 
smell, gives gloss to the coat. 
ALDIRE’S DOG SOAP. Fleas in Dogs.—‘‘ No one, save the poor 
animal himself, knows the amount of misery that fleas cause to a dog. Itis not 
too much to say that they cost thousands of valuable animals their lives, for not only 
is sleep thereby banished and nervous ailments induced, but the constant scratching 
spoils the coat and brings on skin disease. Naldire’s Dog Soap safely removes these 
pests, and changes many a miserable cur into a well-featherea, sleck and happy dog.” 
—Gorvon Srasres, M.D., R.N., in ‘* Our Friend the Dog.” 
WNALDIRE’S DOG SOAP. Frank Buckianp wrote : “ Naldire’s Soap 
‘* is harmless to dogs. but fatal to fleas.” 
ALDIRE’S DOG SOAP. The Field says: ‘‘ Use Naldire’s Soap for 
removing insects.” 
** After washing my Pomeranian’ with 
Naldire’s Soap he looks beautiful—as white as snow.”—J. B. HoLpER. 


NALDIRE’S PRIZE MEDAL DOG SOAP. 


1s. Tablets. 
Of all Chemists, Perfumers and Stores. 


DR, J, COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE, 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 

CHLORODYN mont "wonderfal and’ valuable remedy 

CHLORODYNE 

CHLORODYNE often fatal diseases: Diphtheria, Fever, 


CHLORODYNE speci Chole and Dysentery 


Spasms, 

is the only palliative in Neuralgia, 
CHLORODYNE Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, 

Meningitis, &c. 

“Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he received a 
— to the effect cholera has been 
raging 'y, and that the only 7: of any service RO a 
Lancet, 1 December, 1864. 

CAUTION.—Beware of Piracy and Imitation. 

Caution.—" Vice-Chancellcr Sir W. Page Wood stated that Dr. J. Corus 
Browne was undoubtedly the inventor of CHLoropvyne, that the story of the 
defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue ; which, he regretted to say, had been 
sworn to.”—See Times, 13 July, 1864. 

Sold in bottles at 1s. r$d., 28. gd., 45. 


to be the 


6d., and rs. each. None is genuine 
Government 


‘without the words Browne's on the 


stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies 


ManuFracturER— 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


ROWLANDS’ 
ODONTO 


ds the best dentifrice you can use; it Whitens the Teeth, Prevents and Arrests 
Decay, and Sweetens the Breath. Sold by Stores, Chemists, and A. RowLanps & 
Sons, 67 Hatton Garden, London. ? ‘ 


fo modern luxury 


=Eqypts peeriess contribution 


Ili 


GIANACLIS 
CIGARETTE 


OFALLTOBACCONISIS 


= 


‘ 


NEWBOND STREET, LONDON. 
THE MOST 


E Pp P S’ S NUTRITIOUS. 


BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


COCOA 


Dr. J. M. Barrie says, ** What I call the ‘Arcadia’ in ‘My Lady 
Nicotine’ is the CRAVEN Mixture, and no other.” 


LB. SAMPLE TIN, 2'3; POST FREE, 2/6. 
J. J. CARRERAS, 7 Wardour St., Leicester Sq., W. 


OR AGENTS. 


- NEVER REQUIRES GRINDING. 
Black Handle .. 5/6 | Pr. Ivory Handles in Russia 
Ivory Handle 1/6| Leather Case... 
Kropp Duplex Stro; .» 7/6 | Kropp Strop Paste .. 


WRITE FOR PAMPHLET, “Shaver's Kit or Outfit,” Posé Free. 
‘ Wholesale : Osporne, GARRETT & Co., Lonpon, W. 


A REVOLUTION IN FURNISHING 


BY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE, M.P., 
in TRUTH, writes :— 

““NORMAN & STACEY have 
introduced in their business an 
ingenious safeguard against the 
risk of loss to his widow or family 
through the death of the hirer 
They give an insurance upon his 
life, so that if, for instance, a man 
gets £200 worth of furniture on 
the hire-purchase system, and dies 
when instalments to the amount of 
4190 have been paid, not only does 
the furniture become the rope. 
of his representatives, BUT H 
Srp IS ALSO REPAID TO 
THEM.” 


N.B.—Cash Buyers are also given a Free Life Insurance Policy (for two years) 
equal to the amount they have spent. 


NORMAN & STACEY, Ltd., 
118 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


Moderate Prices. Free Deli Town or Country. Call and view Stock before 
_ Furnishing locally. 
821 
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MR. GROCKETT'S NEW. NOVEL. 


At all Booksellers’ and ‘Libraries. | With a Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LITTLE ANNA MARK. 


By 8S. R. CROCKETT, 
Author of ** Cleg The Red Axe,” ‘* The Black Douglas,” &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


WITH A BOER AMBULANCE IN NATAL. 


By G. O. MOORHEAD, L.R.C.P. 


THE BOER AT HOME. 


By Miss ANNA HOWARTH. 
See the JULY Number of 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


Now Ready. Price One Shilling. 
Which also contains : 
THE SOUTH AFRICAN POLICY , VENOMOUS SNAKES: How they 
OF SIR BARTLE FRERE. By are Caught and Handled. By 
W. Bast. WorsForp. ANTIVENENE. 


ERMINE AMD MOTLEY. By Max By Bernaxp Cares. 


BEERBOHM. 


THE me OF UNREST. Cha 
NOVELS, By | XIX.-XXI. By Henry 


MOORISH MEMORIES. 


And other Articles. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


8vo. cloth, 266 pp. with 59 Illustrations. Price 10s. 6d. net. 


A HISTORY OF BRADFIELD COLLEGE. 


By OLD BRADFIELD BOYS. 
Edited by ARTHUR F. LEACH. 


Scotsman.— This book has its first and chief address to those who are person- 
ally connected, one way or another, with the school itself. But it is so thoroughly 
done, and so full of carefully digested information, as to be of interest and value to 
all students of the history of English education in the present century.” 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford Univesity Press Warehouse, 
Amen ‘Corner, E.C, 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS. — THREE 
SCHOLARSHIPS of 90 BS. ONE EXHIBITION of 
RFE including Four for Army Navy Classes) will be COMPE ETED’ Fe FOR b 
ST rst, and, and 3rd next. 
(Navy Class cnly) for 
wo Exhibitions of 20 ‘a on between 11 — 
Apply to the SECRETARY. fr Boys 


BRADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.—NAVY CLASS.—BOYS 
have TAKEN the following PLACES i in thé Examination for Naval Cadetships 
since the establishment of the Navy Class :—7th, 8th, 14th, 26th, 2gth, 38th, 42nd, 
goth, 53rd, 62nd, 63rd. d 


ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL. 


N EXAMINATION for filling up about Sixteen 


Vacancies on the Foundation will be held on the 4th, sth, 6th, 


‘or information appl 
The. BURSAR of St. Paul's School, West Kensington. 


UY’S HOSPITAL PRELIM. SCIENTIFIC 
(M.B. Lonpon).—The next Course of Lectures and Practical Classes for 
this Examination will begin on October rst. Candidates entering for this Course 
can register as Medical Students. 
Full particulars may be obtained on application 
The DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, S.E. 


BRITISH MUSEUM, BLOOMSBURY. 
SUNDAY OPENING (2 to 6 P.m.). 
“ue E hours of opening the British Museum on 
ge during the months of JULY and AUGUST will be from 


Oo 
E. MAUNDE THOMPSON, 
British Museum, 26 June, 1900. Director and Principal Librarian. 


MILLAIS'S “BREATH FROM THE VELDT.” 


New Edition just published, with all the original Illustrations. 
“Its special value at this moment is his ae Boer character and Boer 
ideas about the English.”—Daily News. 
One volume 4to., Two Guineas net. 
H. SOTHERAN & CO., 140 Strand, and 37 Piccadilly. 


IBRARIES and Collections of Books purchased for 
pt cash in Town or Country. Probate, &c.—Mvers 
Yan sellers’ Ro w, Strand, London, W.C. 
2 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

P. Molmenti: Antonio Fogazzaro (La sua vita e le sue opere. Con 3, 
acqueforti e bibliografia del Fogazzaro, di S. Ramor). Milano; 
U. Hoepli. L.4. 

The Westminster Biographies: Robert Browning (Arthur Waugh). 
Kegan, Paul. 2s. net. 

CLAssIcs. 

The Aeneid of Virgil. Books VII.-XII. (Edited by T. E. Page) 
Macmillan. 55. 

FICTION. 

The Family Story-Teller: Kitty, Lil, and Another (The Author of 
** Angela”). William Stevens. Is. 

The Prison-House (Jane Jones). Blackwood. 6s. 

The New Battle of Dorking (By * * * * * *). Grant Richards. Is. 

As the Light Led (Jas. N. Baskett), New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 6s. 

Caged (Headon Hill), 6s.; The Beautiful Mrs. Leach (Winifred 
Graham), 3s. 6¢@. Ward, Lock. 

The Minister’s Guest (Isabel Smith), 6s. ; Little Indabas (J. Mac. 
Over-seas Library), 2s. Unwin. 

Merciless Love ( ). John Long. 6s. 

HIsTorY. 

An Outline of Political Growth in the Nineteenth Century (Edmund 
Hamilton Sears) New York: The Macmillan Company. 
12s. 6d. net. 

The English Church in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries 
(W. W. Capes). Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

A History of the Baronetage (Francis W. Pixley). Duckworth. 
10s. 6d. net. 


NATURAL History. 
The Birds of Surrey (John A. Bucknill). Porter. 21s. net. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

The Failure of Surgery in Cancer (Samuel Kennedy). Simpkin, 
Marshall. Is. net. 

The Divine Pedigree of Man or the Testimony of Evolution and 
Psychology to the Fatherhood of God (Thomson Jay Hudson), 
Putnams. 6s. 

Year-Book of the Scientific and Learned Societies of Great Britain and 
Ireland (Seventeenth Annual Issue). Griffin and Co. 7s. 6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

International Handbooks to the New Testament: The Synoptic 
Gospels (George Lovell Cary). Putnams. 7s. 6d. 

The Supremacy of Man (John Pulsford). Melrose. 2s. 6d. 

A Form of Prayers (John, Marquess of Bute. Second edition). Burns 
and Oates. Is. net. 

TRAVEL. 

In Dwarf Land and Cannibal Country: a Record of Travel and 
Discovery in Central Asia (A. B. Lloyd). Unwin. 6s. 

Cycling in the Alps: a Practical Guide (C. L. Freeston). ~Grant 
Richards. 

Among the Himalayas (Major L. A. Waddell). Constable. 6s. 

The Overland ” to China (A. R. Colquhoun). Harpers. 16s. (To 
be published on 3 July.) 

VERSE. 

The Zuff Ballads (H. Kirkwood Gracey). Kegan, Paul. 35. 6d. net. 

The-Outcast : a Monologue (The Baroness de Bertouch). Chapman 
and Hall. 2s. net. 

A Book of Verses (Robert Loveman). Lippincott. 55. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Annual Report of the Minister of Mines for the Year ending 31st 
December, 1899. Victoria, B.C. : Richard Wolfenden. 50 cents. 

Conversations with Prince Bismarck (Collected by Heinrich von 
Poschinger). Harpers. 6s. 

Essays of John Byron (Selected and Edited by Wz P. Ker. 2 vols.). 
Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 10s. 6d. 

Fratris Francisci Bartholi de Assisio Tractatus de Indulgentia 
S. Maris de Portiuncula (nunc primum integre edidit Paul 
Sabatier). Paris: Librairie Fischbacher. 12fr. 

French Words and Phrases (J. G. Anderson and F, Storr). Rice. 1s. 

Treland (Black’s Guides). Black. 5s. 

Official Guide to the Great Eastern Railway. Cassell. Is. 

Practical Sound and Sight Method of Language-Teaching: French 
(Part I. H. Thiselton Mark and Fr. Prellberg). Sonnenschein. Is. 

Romanes Lecture, The, 1900: The Evolution of English Lexicography 
(James A. H. Murray). Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 2s. 

Tales from Tennyson (The Rev. G. C. Allen). Constable. 35. 6a. 
net. 

Temple Church, The, and Chapel of St. Ann, &c. ; an Historical 
Record and Guide (J. Henry Baylis. Third edition). George 
Philip and Son, 2s. 6d. net. 

University of Pennsylvania: Directory of Graduates in Civil, 
Mechanical, Electrical and Chemical Engineering. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR JuNE :—Journal of the Royal 
United Service Institution, 2s. ; The Studio, 1s. ; Die Insel. 


For JULY :—The Century Thusteated, 1s. 4a. ; The School World, 
6d. ; St. Nicholas, 1s. ; Temple Bar, Is. 3 Macmillan’s Magazine, 
1s.; The Fortnightly "Review, 2s. 6d.; The English Ilustrated 
Magazine, 6d. ; Harper’s Monthly, 1s. ; The Cernhill Magazine, 
18. $ Longman’s Magazine, 6d. ; Blackwood’s Magazine, 2s. 6d. ; 
The Windsor Magazine, 6d.; * The Captain, 6¢.; The Strand 
Magazine, 6d.; The Sunday Strand, 6d.; The Wide World 
Magazine, 6d. ; "The Art Journal, Is. 6d. ; The Paris 
(Special extra number of the Art Journal), Part 3, Is. Gd. 
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JUST PUBLISHED MACMILLAN & CO.S 


Con 3 - NEW BOOKS. 


Demy 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE COLOMBIAN AND VENEZUELAN REPUBLICS, — 
ugh). With Notes on Other Parts of Central and South A merica. : A NEW NOVEL 
By Witt1am L. Scruces, late Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 

penta of the United — to Colombia and to Venezuela. With BY 

ree Maps and Ten full-page Illustrations. 

nis! ain e ley of the Magdalena. ule Ride in the Andes. “c i isi Rad 

e Colombian Cagital. The Alta-Plane of Bogota. Manners and Customs. Author of “The Choir Invisible (213th Thousand.) 


Th e Race Problem in America. Democracy in South America. Spanish- 
or of American “‘ Revolutions.” Rights of Foreigners i in South America. Colombia 
and its Possibilities. The Island of Curacao. The Venezuelan Coast. Caracas 8 


and Environments. Where is Venezuela? Staple Products of Venezuela. 


Mineral Resources of Venezuela. A Word about the Monrog Doctrine. The 
ullan fe) Oo. e nglo- Venezuelan oundar ispute. war y the 
Arbitration Tribunal of 1899. The Principle Of Tateruasional Arbitration. Crown 8vo. gilt top, 6s. e 
‘ifred FICTION. 
Mac ‘ a A NEW NOVEL. By the EARL OF DUNRAVEN. 
OLONIAL RN: a Tale of the Queensland Bush. By 
G. Firtx Scort, Author of “‘ The Track of Midnight,” ‘‘ The Romance SELF-INSTRUCTION IN THE PRACTICE 
Grown Sp Exploring, &c. With 6 Illustrations by Percy F. S. Spence. AND THEORY OF NAVIG ATION. 
‘* A fresh, cheery tale......At present Colonials are deservedly in exceptionall — 
nund high favour, and we see no reason why this story of Colonial resource and pluc By the EaRL OF DUNRAVEN, Extra Master. 
an: should not, as it deserves, achieve equal po’ larity.’ "— World. In 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. net. 
4 very spirited Australian story...... jritten with admirable verve, and Yach 
should stand fighan the works of what we may call the Boldrewood school.” h oo ting — —“To the valve anxious to study for a master’s certificate 
‘uries Saturday Review. the book should prove simply invaluable.’ 
orth, ** An excellent Shillingsworth is ‘ Scribner.’ / ames’s Gazette. 
4 . 
July Number. Contents :— A NEW HISTORY OF 
THE RELIEF OF LADYSMITH. By Ricuarp Harpinc Davis. Illus- THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 
trations from Photogra 4 
THE SLAVE- E TRADE Aya AMERICA. First Pager : The Gatherin of the Edited by the Very Rev. W. R. W. STEPHENS, B.D., Dean of 
OHN PEARS. ustrations by ter Appleton Clar' i 
pkin, THE COLLIGO CLUB THEATRICALS. A Story. By Winchester, and the Rev. Hunt, M.A. 
ustrations by ues, 
and ne, By Frank Frencu. [Iilustrations drawn and engraved by [° THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN THE FOURTEENTH 
Mr. French. 
son). eg omy COLLEGE FIFTY-EIGHT YEARS AGO. ly Georce F. AND FIFTEENTH CENTURIES (1372 1486). 
Hoar, Senator from Massachusetts. By W. W. Cares, 
Story. By Duncan Scorr. Rector of Bramshott, and Honorary Canon of Winchester. 
e TOMMY AND GRIZEL. Chapters XXI.-XXIV. ByJ. M. Barrie. Full- Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
age Illustration by Bernard Partridge. 
ptic RIVER PEOPLE.” By Dexter Marsnatt. Illustrations by Jules 
uérin. 
THE BOER AS A SOLDIER— His Peculiarities, His Weaknesses, and His THE REDE LECTURE, 1900. 
ndependence. By Tuomas F. 
, &e. &e. &e. BYZANTINE HISTORY IN 
urns Prick Ong SHILLING MonTHLy. ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, 158. POST FREE. THE EARLY MIDDLE AGES 
London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Limited. By FREDERIC Harrison, M.A. The Rede Lecture delivered in the 
and Senate House, Cambridge, June 12, 1900. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


rant THE HIGH-CLASS ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF 


THE PARIS EXHIBITION, 1900. MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s. CONTENTS FOR JULY: 


(Fe Parts 1 to 3 Now Ready. Price ts. 6d. each. 1. ANTHONY'S FORTUNE. By Artur Beckrorp. Chapters XX.-XXII, 
2. er WITH GOUNOD. By the Baroness MartineNnco- 
ESARESCO 


Each containing a full-page Rembrandt Photogravure 
net. Frontispiece, 


THE PARIS EXHIBITION, 1900. 


Special Extra Numbers of ‘‘ THe Art JOURNAL,” 


ON IRISH GREENS. 

BEHIND THE UTS By By Miss Sorapyji. 

WESTERN SCOUTS. E. b. Os Osporn. 

ENGLAND AND ITALY? Botton 

THE CAMPAIGN OF DOUAI. By Captain Carrnes (Royal Irish 
Fusiliers). Conclusion. 

—. WHITE AND HIS RECENT EDITORS. By Professor 
EWTON. 


o 


= THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 
nts. 
FULL OF BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS JULY: 
oS x. THE FLOWER OF THE FLOCK. By W. E. Norris. Chapters 
BUILDINGS, PICTURES and EXHIBITS. COUNSELLOR O'CONNELL. 
ntia PRINTED ON A SPECIALLY-MADE ART PAPER. AT VARIANCE. 
aul 5. PHILOGIA FLATS. 
Complete in Twelve Monthly Parts at 1s. 6d. each. 6. HETNE'S ‘*FRAU MATHILDE.” 
; 7. OLD BETTY AND HER LADYSH 
Is. P. ‘ ‘ 8. A TATTERDEMALION PHILOSOPHER. 
art 3, just published, contains amongst others an | 4. ON A MIDSUMMER’S EVE. 
a article on MODERN BRITISH PICTURES at ro. CORBAN. By Constance Smitu. Chapters XI.-XIII. 
“va the Paris Exhibition. With 20 Reproductions, THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 
phy including full-page Illustration of a hitherto un- Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d.’ Annual Subscription, post free, 16s. 
et published work by Sir J. E. Muais, and a The JULY NUMBER contains :— 
Z full-page Rembrandt Photogravure of THE A PICTORIAL View OF THE PARIS EXPUSITION. Nine Pictures by 
ical CLOISTER OR THE WORLD, after ARTHUR ARTISTIC PA\ PARIS. (The “ Paris of To-day” Series. Conclusion.) By RicHARD 
"Be HACKER, A.R.A. MEMORIES OF A MUSICAL LIFE.—I. Portraits from Daguerreotypes and 
Autographs. By WiLt1am Maso! 
“il, Th ly N ber of “T A of tai DR. NORTH A Nb F His FKIENDS. V. “By the ‘Author of * ‘Hugh Wynne.” 
J T 
Ju y JOURNAL me OLIVER  CROMW FELL. —1X. In Scotland—From Dunbar to Worcester—Civil 
yal full-page Photogravure Frontispiece of ‘‘ THE Problems and the Soldier. By the Right Hon. Joun Morey, M.P. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


PIANO,” after 


| J. McNEILL WHISTLER, 


ed. 
| Together with Numerous Illustrated Articles, AT SEA. FIGHTS. Mate. By June P, 
on. C t And numerous other Stories for the Young. 

H. VIRTUE & CO., LTD., 26 Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C. MACMILLAN AND CO., Lrp., London. 
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THE JULY “STRAND” 


CONTAINS :— 


INTERVIEW with Mr. G, H. BouGuton, R.A. 

VAGABONDS. By Bastt Marnan. 

SOCIABLE FISH. By Frank T. BuLten. 

THE BULLY OF THE “CAVENDISH.” By W. W. Jacops. 

THE WORLD'S CATHEDRALS IN MINIATURE. By A. H. 
BroapWELL. 

THE BURGLAR. By Watrer Racce. 

CURIOUS INCIDENTS AT CRICKET. By W. J. Forp. 

THE BRASS BOTTLE. By F. Anstey. 

PUSS AND THE PARROT. Illustrated by J. A. SHEPHERD. 

BOILER EXPLOSIONS. By J. G. Horner. 

THE DERELICT “ NEPTUNE.” By Morcan Ropertson. 

THE GREAT HEDGE OF MEIKLEOUR. By 

LAIR. 

FROM BEHIND THE SPEAKER'S CHAIR. By H. W. Lucy. 

OR, THE LONG-HAIRED ?RINCESS. By E. 
NEsiT. 

CURIOSITIES. A Marvellous Collection of Photographs. 


Price Sixpence. 


GEORGE NEWNES, Lrp., 
7-12 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


Edited by W. L. Courtney. 


JULY, 1900. 
THE POLICY OF PEACE. Epwarp =, C.B. 
AN MINISTER AND—A REMEDY. By BEckLEs 


WIL 
FR? ANCE, ‘RUSSIA, AND THE PEACE OF THE WORLD. By Dr. Karr 


Two” MOTTOES OF CARDINAL NEWMAN. By Wirrip 

THE STAGING OF SHAKESPEARE. By H. Beersoum Tre 

THE WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION ACT WHAT IT WAS TO BE, 
AND WHAT IT IS. By His Honour Jupce Parry. 

CONCERNING HOSTS AND HOSYTESSES. By T. H. S. Escorr. 

ON CLIMAX IN TRAGEDY. By Prof. Lewis-Campsett. 

beta’ ~ ay oll AND RIFLE oN THE BEIRA RAILWAY. By L. 
RMAN CoopPE 

THE NAVAL STRENGTH OF THE SEVEN SEA. POWERS.—(I.) By 
Hott ScHooiina. 

POETS AS LEGISLATORS. By Aveert D. Vanpam. 

THE PARIS EXHIBITION. ‘By H. Heatucore STaTHAM. 

THE CRISIS IN THE FAR EAST. By Dirtomaricus. 

THE MARCH TO PRETORIA (with Two Maps). 

BY THE IONIAN SEA (Chaps. V.-VIIL.). By GeorGE GIssING. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, London. 


THE NINETEENTH 
No. 281. 


THE LESSONS OF THE WAR: a Proposed A: 
-OUR ao IN CHINA AND ITs c CONSEQUENCES. By 
ENRY NorRMAN 
SOLDIER SETTLERS IN SOUTH AFRICA. By Colonel J. G. B. 
Le | uta GENERALS AND THEIR WORK IN THE COMING 
ULUMN. By Colonel LonspaLe Hate. 
ADMINISTRATI REFORM IN THE “PUBLIC SERVICE. By P. 
Lyrretton Get 
AL “GALLERY IN 1900, AND ITS PRESENT ARRANGE- 
NTS. (With a Plan.) By M. H. Sprecmann. 
IN THE BYE-WAYS OF RUR AL IRELAND. By Micnaet MacDonacu. 
a AND JUVENILE CRIME, By the Rev. ANprEw A. W. 
TOWN CHILDREN IN THE COUNTRY. By Mrs. S. A. BARNETT. 
SIXPENNY — THEY DO NOT PAY. By J. HeENnnIkeER 


HEA 

IDENTIFICATION IN INDIA AND EGYPT. By Francis 

SALTON, F.R. 

MR, WILFRID WARD'S APOLOGETICS. By Rosert Epwarp Det 
late Editor of the “ Weeki; 

OF DISSOLUTION. By Epmunp Rosertson, Q.C., 


WANTED A LEADER. By the Rev. Dr. J. Guinness Rocers. 
THE NEWSPAPERS. By Sir Wemyss REID. 


CENTURY. 


JULY 1900. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Lrp. 


Price 2s. 6d. Price 2s. 6d. 


The JULY Issue of 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


Contains the following Articles :— 


The Scramble for China. By Demetrius C. Boutcer. 
‘The Crisis in China. By ArTHUR SowErRBy. 
Finland and Russia. By AuGusTINe Birrevt, Q.C., M.P. 
Tn the Trading. By Lord Avenury. 
In the Haunted Crimea. By Mén1e Muriet Norman. 
— Economic Revolution in the Southern States. By Puitir ALEXANDER 


Tiyitch Tshiikovski. By A. E. KEETon. 

An Unwritten Chapter in By A. Maurice Low. 

A Reformed College of Arms. a 

The Future of London Railways. 

The = in Public J. Spenser, LL.D. 

Ruskin, Man and Prophet. By R. Sang 

Music Halls. By ANprEw Witson. 

The War and Modern Tactics Cag Map of the Battle of Colenso). By J. Biirpe 
(late Lieutenant, srst Prussian Infantry). 


Obtainable of all Booksellers, or of 


THE COLUMBUS COMPANY, LIMITED, 


Columbus Hamp 43 and 43a Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 
824 


THE HANFSTAENGL GALLERY, 


16 PALL MALL EAST 


(Nearly opposite the National Gallery). 


Repr oductions in Carbon Print, Photo- 


gravure and Squarellgravure from the works of . , 


Old and 
Modern Masters, 


comprising the Pictures in the . . . 


NATIONAL & TATE GALLERIES 


and many others of the .... .- 


MOST IMPORTANT COLLECTIONS. 


ART BOOKS AND ARTISTIC FRAMING, 


Lists and Prospectuses Post Free. 
INSPECTION 


THE TROOPS 
IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


HE PUBLISHER of the ‘‘ARMY AND 
NAVY GAZETTE” begs to announce that he has 
Coloured Pictures of each BRITISH Regiment, COLONIAL 
Force, or YEOMANRY Corps, in, or ordered to, South 
Africa, and will be pleased to supply same on application. 
Price, with a few exceptions, 63d. each regiment, post free 
to any part of the world. 


Illustrated Catalogues, 1s. 
INVITED 


Apply—The MANAGER, ‘‘ ARMY AND NAVY GAZETTE.” 


Orrices: 3 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


Now Ready. Third Edition. Illustrated, ss. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYCIENE OF THE VOICE. 


For Speakers and Singers. By Gorpon Homes, M.D. 


* In a truly scientific spirit.” —A theneum. 
fom in accord these observations.”—Sir M. MACKENzIE. 


By the same Author. Illustrated, 1s. 6d. 


THE HYGIENE OF THE THROAT AND EAR. 
A Popular Guide. 
J. & A. CHURCHILL, 7 Great Marlborough Street, W. 


BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE QUEEN, 187 Piccadilly, 


‘W.—Libraries 


entirely Fitted up, os ed. All the New and 
Books, Bibl Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. Post 
orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 
AGENCY. FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 

PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 2 Sn, ew 
wn 24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W. 7 .C., desire to 
call the attention of the READING ‘PUBLIC to the excellent facilities ties pre: 
sented by their Branch House in London vourable 

orders for their own STANDARD PUBLL TIONS and for ALL 


‘CAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 
CATALOGUE sent on application. 
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‘SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY. 


Sale by Tender of £30,000. Three per Cent. Perpetual 
Debenture Stock. 
MINIMUM PRICE, £97 PER CENT. 


is hereby given that it.is-the intention of the Directors 

of this Company to Sell by Tender £30,000 of Three per Cent. 
Perpetual Debenture Stock, in accordance with the provisions of the 
South Metropolitan Gas Acts, 1882 and 1896. 

Particulars of same, with Form of Tender, can be obtained at this 
office on application to the undersigned, and Tenders myst be sent in 
on or before Tuesday, the roth day of July next. 

The Stock will be allotted to the highest bidders, but no Tender 
will be accepted at a lower price than at the rate of £97 money for 
each £100 Debenture Stock. 

By order, 
FRANK BUSH, 
Secretary. 
: Offices : 709A Old Kent Road, London, S.E. 
9th June, 1900. 


ESTABLISHED 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
fe) CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 
7/4 on the minimum monthly balances, when not > 4 
drawn below £100. 
10 DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 10 
5 hs on Deposits, repayable on demand. 3 h 
STOCKS AND SHARES. 


Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
Telephone No. 5 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, ‘anager. 
Telegraphic A 


BirKBECK, LonpDoN.” 
STAN DARD BANK of SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 
* to the Government of the Cape of Good Hope.) 
Head Ay = Clement 's Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C., and 
Ss becribed Cagital (3 
ast mber, 1 
Paid-up Capital .. o ee 
Reserve Fund ee oe a oe 41,167,820 
This Bank grants drafts on, and transacts every description of A business 
with, the principal towns in Cape Colony, ‘Natal, ¢ South Republic, Orange 
River > hodesia, and East Africa. Telegraphic remittances made. Deposits 
received for fixed periods. Terms on 


'4:959,400 
1,239,850 


1. < CHUMLEY, London Manager. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 
MARSEILLES, NAPLES, 5 SUEZ, and COLO 
F. GREEN & CO. Head Offces : 
Managers : {Aw DERSON. ANDERSON & CO. Avenue, London. 
For e apply to the mee firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Rra: Office, 16 Cockspur Street. Charing Crocs. S.W. 


ORIENT COMPANY’S PLEASURE CRUISES 


By their Steamship ‘‘ CUZCO,” 3, 918 tons register, 4,000 h.p. 
cats London hee July, arriving back 4th August. 
The | laces will visited :—BERGEN, GUDV BAL- 
HOLM NAES (for _ Romsdal Valley), MOLDE, TRONDHJEM, ROMSO, 
HAMMERFEST ORTH CAPE, S (Iceland), 
and THORSHAVEN (Faroe Islands). 
High-class cuisine, string band, &c. 
Mana ers {1 REEN & CO. Head Offices, 
StS | ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. } Fenchurch Avenue. 
For particulars app ly to the latter fim at 5 Fenchuitth Avenue, London, E.C., or 

to West End Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, S:W. 


& COMPANY'S INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 
. SERVICES. 


& O. FREQUENT SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARE 

EGYPT, ADEN, BOMB KURRACHEE, 
P. & CEYLON, STRAI ts, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA’ 
TASMANIA, and | NEW ZEALAND 


& CHEAP ‘RETURN TICKETS and ROUND THE WORLD 


« TOURS. For Particulars apply at the London Off Lead 


City of London Truss Society. 


ESTABLISHED 1807. 


FOR THE RELIEF OF THE RUPTURED POOR THROUCHOUT THE: 
KINCDOM. 


Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


The Patients (about 10,000 in the year) are of both sexes and all 
ages, and are relieved on one letter of recommendation, however 

vated the case may be. 

ADDITIONAL FUNDS are GREATLY NEEDED to meet 
the increasing demands on the Charity, for which the Committee make 
an earnest ap ~ SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, and BEQUESTS 
will be thankfully received at the Institution by 

JoHN Wurrrtincton, Secretary, 
35 Finsbury Square, E.C. 


THE CONSOLIDATED MINES SELECTION CO. 


“LIMITED. 


NOTICE TO SHAREHOLDERS. 


At a Board Meeting held on June 26th, accounts 
were submitted showing approximate net profits for the year of 
474,700. 
It was decided to recommend, subject to’ audit and the approval oft 
the General Meeting of Shareholders to be held on the 24th July : 


(az) That a DIVIDEND OF 20 PER CENT., free of Income: 
Tax, be paid to Shareholders registered on the 30th June, 
1900. This will absorb £60,000. 

(6) That the RESERVE FUND BE INCREASED from 
£30,000 to £35,000. 

(c) To carry the beleane of about £10,500 forward to new 
account, subject to various charges, amounting to about. 
£51400. 

By Order of the Board, 
CHARLES W. MOORE, 
Secretary. 
3 Throgmorton Avenue, London, E.C. 
29th June, 1900. 


ESSRS. WERNHER, BEIT and COMPANY 


have received a cablegram jun Cape Town advising that their repre- 
— in Johannesburg had written under date June 12th, to the following 
fect 
** All our mines, buildings, and house properties are undamaged. Pumping, 


is done at all mines except Glen P 
ANDREW MOIR. 


120 Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E.C. 
June 22nd, 1900. 


QUEEN CHARLOTTE’S LYING-IN HOSPITAL, 


MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 
Founded 1752. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1885. 


UNENDOWED. SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS.. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Vice- R.H. THE PRINCESS OF 
H.R.H THE DUCHESS OF YORK 
President -THE VISCOUNT PORTMAN. 
Treasurer—ALFRED C. DE ROTHSCHILD, Eso. 
Chairman of Committe—THE EARL OF HARDWICKE. 

Since the foundation of the Hospital 100,000 POOR WOMEN HAVE BEEN RELIEVED.. 
Last year 1,150 Patients were received into the Hospital, and 1,011 were attended 
at their own Homes. 

The necessary ANNUAL ~ rma exceeds £4 500, while the Re.ias_e 
IncoME is about £2,000 only. 

EXTENSION OF THE HOSPITAL. 
, To relieve the great pressure on the Hospital, and to set the constantly-growing 
ds for the Hospital os. been enlarged and a new Nurses’ Home has 
= erected. For these works upwards of £5,' IS STILL REQUIRED, towards- 
which Contributions are earnestly solicited. 

CONTRIBUTIONS to both the General and the Building Funds will be thank- 
fully received by the Hospital Bankers, Messrs. Poor, Bipputru & Co., Charing. 

ross, S.W. ; or at the Hospital by RTHUR WATTS, Secretary. 


"TS DUKE’S HEAD HOTEL, King’s Lynn, 


Norfolk. Situated in the centre of the Town, wn in close proximity ta 


Sandringham and Hunstanton. Gocd fishing aud shooting, and boating on the 


river Ouse. Proprietor, SymNEY AIREY. 


THE “STANDARD” PEN 


‘‘THE PRIZE WINNER 
IN FOUNTAIN PENS.”’’ 


“THE AMERICAN STANDARD FOUNTAIN PEN,” Warranted. 


This Pen has a Substantial 14-carat Gold Nib in it. 
Every Variety of Points to suit all writers. 

Holder is of the best grade and finish. 

The Ink Feed and Ink Supply absolutely reliable. 
Fully Warranted in every particular. 


Retail Price, 10/6, 


In box complete. Fine, medium, or broad points. 
But in order to demonstrate our quality we will send Sample 
Pens to anyone 


Post Free on receipt of 5/- 
Money Returned if Pen is not what we say. 


MAKERS— 


THE AMERICAN STATIONERY CO. 


17 NICHOLAS STREET, BRISTOL. 


“THE INVINCIBLE FOUNTAIN PEN” same but wih 
825 
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BONANZA, 


CAPITAL - - 


£200,000. 


INTERIM REPORT 


For Twelve Months ending 30th April, 1900. 


Directors. 
R. W. SCHUMACHER, Chairman. 


E. BIRKENRUTH. 
F. MOSENTHAL. 


C. S. GOLDMANN (alternate W. ADYE). 
W. T. GRAHAM. 


Manager. 
FRANCIS H. SPENCER. 


Secretary. 
R. E. JAY. 


Transfer Secretary. 
F. H. BARRY. 


London Committee. 


NEUMANN. 


C. RUBE. 


L. WAGNER. 


London Secretary. 
ANDREW MOIR. 


Head Office (temporary) 
Paris Correspondents 


41 Mansion House Buildings, Cape Town. 
120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 
Banque Frangaise de l’Afrique du Sud, 9 Rue Boudreau. 


REPORT OF DIRECTORS 
For the Financial Year ending 30th April, 1900. 


To the Shareholders, 
Bonanza, Limirep. 

GeNTLEMEN,—Your Di have pl in submitting to you their Report 
for the year ending 30th April, 1900, together with Balance Sheet and Profit and 
Loss Account. The accounts submitted are unaudited since 31st July, 1899, and 
are compiled from the records available at the C y's office in Cape Town. 
Properly certified documents will be issued to you as soon as possible. 

Shortly before the outbreak of hostilities, the Company, after having strictly 
observed all the laws of the land, had been forced finally to suspend mining opera- 
tions by the act of the Government of the South African Republic in refusing any 
guarantee of safety to the men who might remain at work until the outbreak of the 
war which then appeared imminent. 

War was declared by the Government of the South African Republic on 
11th October, 1899, and on 13th October the authorities took forcible possession of 
the Bonanza, Limited. The Chairman thereupon addressed a forcible protest to the 
Minister of Mines, Pretoria, pointing out that the Company, until the outbreak of 
war, had taken every step to ensure the continuation of work, and had succeeded in 
this in spite of the proclamations issued by the Government to the men, which had 
been considered by them to be most unsatisfactory and vague ; that after the Com- 
pany had been forced to discontinue op p tically by the attitude of the 
Government itself—the latter now had forcibly taken possession of the mine with the 
view of working it itself against all the interests of the shareholders of the Company. 
The Chairman thereupen requested that the mine should be immediately restored to 
the care of the persons Connected with it. 

This protest was warmly supported by the French Consul, M. Colomnies, acting 
on behalf of the French.shareholders, The Minister of Mines visited Johannesburg 
shortly afterwards, but no satisfaction could be obtained, and the Government of the 
South African Republic has been working the property since the above date. 

In concert with other mining companies on the Witwatersrand Gold Fields, your 
Directors decided, in S ber, 1899, to pay a special bonus of £25 to every work- 
man who would remain at work until forced to leave through the outbreak of hostili- 
ties. The object of this decision was to keep the mine at work as long as possible, 
and at the same time to show the Company's appreciation of the loyalty of the men 
on having remained at their posts at the mine in spite of the extreme uncertainty of 
the political outlook. It was also decided by the Directors that the heads of the 
various departments should, after the conclusion of hostilities and on the resumption 
of work, receive one half of their salaries covering a period of four months from 
1st November, 1899. Since then it has been resolved to continue this payment for a 
further period of two months, and then again for twomonths more, in all to 30th June, 
1900, as it is of the utmost importance that members of the staff should return to 
their posts immediately on the cessation of hostilities. These measures will, doubt- 
less, have the fullest approval of shareholders. 


“ACCOUNTS. 


The accounts submitted show that during the period under review, gold to the 
value of £152,405 4s. 11d. has been won at a cost of £48,622 13s. od., leaving a 


826 


profit on working operations of £103,782 11s. 2d., equal to £3 8s, 9*sd. per ton 
crushed, which must be considered most satisfactory. This profit is apart from the 
sum ef £3,633 8s. 5d., which has accrued from interest and sundry revenue. 

Gold estimated at the value of £9,300 was seized by the Government of the South 
African Republic on 2nd October, 1899, and on the departure of the acting manager 
on 14th October a further amount, valued at £7,980, which had been placed with 
the Company's Bankers for safe custody, was also taken possession of. The 
Insurance Company, with whom the Gold was insured, repudiates liability, and as 
this matter is now sué judice your Directors can only assure you that every effort 
will be made to protect the interests of the Company. v 

The Cash and Cash Assets, including the Gold and also the stores seized by the 
Government, amount to £129,888 ss. 1od., after deducting all liabilities except the 
old 5 per cent. tax on profits which has been neglected. It will be seen, therefore, 
that the Company will be in a position to pay a handsome dividend as soon as the 
Mine is once more being worked for the benefit of the shareholders. The policy of 
husbanding all cash resources until the political horizon is once more clear will, we 
trust, meet with the entire support of all shareholders. 

It will be noticed that in the Balance Sheet there is, figuring under ‘‘ Sundry 
Debtors,” a claim against the Johannesburg Pioneer G. M. Co., Ltd. This claim’ 
amounts to £1,153 11s. 3d., and is pwing to damage caused to the property of the 
Bonanza, Ltd., by a caving in of the Pioneer Mine. This matter will receive the 
full attention of your Directors on their return to Johannesburg. 


MACHINERY AND PLANT. 


During the year under review it was decided, upon the recommendation of the 
Manager, to abandon the Siemens and Halske process for the treatment of slimes, 
and to erect an installation for the Zinc process instead. It will be noticed from the 
accounts that the expenditure in connection with this matter, as well as with the 
purchase of a new mill engine and sundry other extensions, has been charged to 
working costs. 

No provision has been made for any depreciation, as the plant stands in the 
books at extremely low values, and as from all accounts no very serious damage has 
as yet been done to the plant by the Government employees. The ordering of 
spare parts of machinery as well as of sundry other supplies, to enable the resump- 
tion of work to take place with as little delay as possible, is now receiving the 
attention of your management, 


GENERAL, 


The Company's Title Deeds were removed from the South African Republic 
prior to the Declaration of War, and since then every precaution has been taken to 
safeguard the interests of the shareholders. 


RAYMOND W. SCHUMACHER, Chairman. 
W. ADYE, Director. 
Capetown, 
May, 1900. 
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BONANZA, LIMITED —ontinued. 


PROVISIONAL REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE SHEET for Twelve Months 
ending 30th April, 1900. ; 


On a basis of 30,191 tons milled. 
EXPENDITURE. REVENUE. 
Cost per ton, Cost. Value per ton. Value. 
To Mining 12 10°66 19,460 19 4 By Mill Gold  .. te oe 3 25°%5 94,240 8 10 
Milling .. ee 4 0°26 6,071 16 Cyanide Gold as oe 71°08 40,884 16 
Cyaniding (Sands) .. 3 512 5,177 5 8 4, Gold in Suspense (Seized by the Govern 
(Slimes) .. 1 6°85 2,371 10 ment of South African Republic) © 11 5°35 17,280 0 0 
Interest oe ee ee 20°96 3153 8 S 
+, Sundry Revenue— 
Rent, &c. .. 
Sale of Slimes 


4,084 Ir 10 

2,604 19 0 

+ Development Redemption 6,038 4 0 

Machinery Expenditure— 

Compressor Extension 530 14 11 
Fire Service oe 38 15 1 
New Mill Engine .. 1,214 7 9 
Iastallation Zinc Process... 1,029 9 2 

r 10°36 2,813 6 1 


112 2°08 48,622 13 9 
« Balance to Profit and Loss Account 3.1 2°32 107,415 19 7 


5 3 440 £156,038 13 4 45 34°49 £156,038 13 4 


PROVISIONAL PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for Twelve Months ending 
30th April, 1900. 


& 6d. 
To Bonus paid to employees to remain on Mine until suspension By Balance at 30th April, 1899 


»s Government (of the Z.A.R.) 5 per cent. tax underestimated Balance of Account ee 107,415 19 7 
claim at 30/4/99 oo os ee oe o 794 
» Retention Pay allowance to heads of departments .. ee 2,251 13 4 | 
151,060 8 10 | 


eo es 48,520 3 8 


455,936 3 3 £155,936 3 3 


PROVISIONAL BALANCE SHEET for Twelve Months ending 30th April, 1900. 
‘ 


LIABILITIES, ASSETS. i 


To Capital Account :— By Claims’ 
4, Sundry Creditors :— t »» Permanent Works—Shafts 10,067 16 g 
Including unpaid Trade Accounts for morith September, 1899 4,819 2 8 » Development a sa 31,960 21 
4; Sundry Shareholders :~ » Machinery and Plant - 43,533 8 
Unclaimed Dividends I. to V 802 12 0 », Buildings .. oe oe ee es 10,470 16 
« Balance ., oo ee pom 151,060 8 10 », Sundry Debtors (including claim 
G. M. Company, Limited) .. 2,58r 3 
» Live Stock and Vehicles... 212 0 
Office Furniture .. oe 148 0 
», Investments ro 
yy Stores 6,112 18 
Cash 
H. Eckstein & Co., Johannesburg 19,100 8 
H. Eckstein & Co., London .. 89,361 13 
Mine Account .. es 159 
Cape Town Office Account .. 851 8 
Standard Bank, Johannesburg 1,812 18 
111,285 
Gold seized by the Z.A.R. Govern- 
ment, valued at, say os ee 17,309 
_ 128,594 10 § 


4356,682 3 6 4356,682 3 6 


RAYMOND W. SCHUMACHER, Chairman, 
W. ADYE, Director, 


R. E. JAY, Secretary. 


— 
DO - 
— 
20/6/99 2,260 0 —— o 0 385. 480 3 0 
Claim Licences. .. es oe 8 0 : 
Head Office Expenses -. e+ 532 15 10 
London and Paris Agencies .. 0 
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COMPLETION OF THE 
DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 


“_.¢ Dictionary of National Biography’ of which the country may be justly proud.” 


UARTERLY REVIEW. 
q “ Absolutely indispensable to every well-furnished library.” —Tiwes. 
: “The best dictionary of home biography possessed by any nation.”—Pati Matt Gazerre. 


| PUBLICATION OF THE LAST VOLUME. 
NOW READY.—Royal 8vo. price 15s. net in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marble edges, 20s. net, 
| VOLUME LXIII." (WORDSWORTH-ZUYLESTEIN) OF THE . 


| Dictionary of National Biography 


“The ‘magnum opus’ of our generation.” —Txvtu. 
i “ Without any compeer in English or perhaps any other language.”—Lancet, 


@ “The greatest literary undertaking that has ever been carried out in England.” 
The Rev. Dr. JEssopr in the NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


*," To this Volume is prefixed a “Statistica. Account” of the Dictionaiy, which will supply a number of 
| Jacts and figures connected with the history of the undertaking. 
q NOTE.—A Full Prospectus of ‘‘The Dictionary of National Biography,” with Specimen Pages, 
: may be had upon application. 
*,* Volume I. was published on January 1st, 1885, and a Volume has been issued every three months since 
that date. 
London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


MR. JOHN LONG’S NEW BOOKS. 


General Sir Vv. C., writes: Social in British Army’ with great interest, and consider 
a fair represen 
SOCIAL LIFE IN THE ‘BRITISH ARMY. By a “BRITISH OFFICER (Military Correspondent 


of the ““ Westminster Gazette”). With 16 Full-page {llustrations on art paper by R. Caton Woopvit_e. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE: “ A most interesting and instructive volume. It was just what was wanted, now that the question of the cost of life in the Army and the- 


impossibility for an officer of living upon the pay has been brought into such prominence. 


THE LAST OF THE CLIMBING BOYS. The Autobiography of a Sweep. By Grorce Etson. 


i ~ With a Preface by the Dean of Hereford. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s. Fie . ‘ 
| ’ The writer tells in simple language the story of his own 


SCOTSMAN : “ The book has a lively human interest, and is as naturally unfolded as one could wish for. 
strange career. He has given his book an uncommon distinction, and it will no doubt be widely read.” ‘ a ied 


whole of First sold day of 
COU [AHAN S BRILLIANT NEW NOVEL. 


THE AVENGING OF RUTHANNA. By the Author of ‘* Trewinnot of Guy’s,” &c. . 6s. 


r% Fourth Large Edition Now Ready. 
THE GREAT NOVEL OF THEATRICAL LIF 
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